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Strad's    Rcviev\    SflOllfi. 

MY  MESSAGE 

To    Every  Woman 

In  these  war  times  the  matter  of  being  well  dressed  is 
a  big  question  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  wornen. 
Prices  are  so  high  and  anything  that  is  at  all  fashion- 
able is  beyond  the  m«ans  of  the  average  woman. 

But  I  have  the  answer;  I  can  not  only  show  you  how 
you  can  save  money  on  your  clothes  that  will  go  to- 
wards paying  for  other  necessities,  but  I  can  tell  you  how 
you  can  have  more  and  prettier  .dresses  than  you  have 
ever  had,  as  well  as  bet^gvaljle  to  .:m%lv^.  tunning  little 
clothes  for  kiddies,  and  to  accept  a  highly-paid  position 
or  to  go  into  business  for  yourself,  if  desired.  Do  you 
wonder  how .'    The  answer  is  simple. 

LE.^RN  UP-TO-DATE  DRESSMAKING  AT  HOME 
BY  THE  WONDERFUL  ASSOCIATED  SYSTEM. 

The  cost  of  clothes  is  going  to  be  even  higher  next 
year  than  it  is  this.  Make  up  your  mind  now  that  you 
will  at  least  find  out  about  this  NEW  plan  that  is 
already  meaning  so  much  to  thousands  of  women. 


Learn  Dressmaking 

In  Your  Own  Home 
A  GRAND  FREE  OFFER 


I  know  that  you  are  going  to  say  that  you 
could  never  learn  Dressmaking  at  home. 
But  that  is  onlv  because  you  do  not  know- 
about  the  wonderfully  simple  .Associated 
Svstem  of  teaching  high-class  Dressmaking 
by  correspondence.  It  is  different  and  far 
superior  to  all  other  methods. 
Everything  is  so  easy  and  yet  so  practical 
that  vou  can  start  making  your  own  clothes 
at  once.  You  can  quicklv  learn  how  to  make 
your  own  dresses,  blouses,  costumes  and 
underclothes— and  charming,  damtv  little 
garments  of  every  kind  for  the  children. 
Yes  vou  can  learn  everv  phase  of  fashion- 
able dressmaking— vou  are  taught  quickly 
how  to  design,  plan,  cut,  fit,  make,  drape 
and  trim  all  kinds  of  clothes— so  that  should 
you  desire  or  should  necessity  require  it. 
you  can  secure  a  good  paying  position  or 
open  an  exclusive  and  profitable  business  of 
your  own. 

And  the  delightful  part  of  it  all  is  that  you 
do  not  have  to  sacrifice  a  minute  from  your 
usual  duties  or  pleasures,  for  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Svstem  vou  learn  right  in  the  comfort 
and  quiet  of  your  own  home,  the  natural 
place   to   learn,   and  you   apply   your  newly- 


acquired  skill  immediately  to  your  everyday 
sewing  needs.  . 

Thousands  of  women  are  now  profiting  by 
this  wonderfully  easy  and  practical  home- 
study  method  of  teaching.  They  include 
citv  women  and  country  women,  home 
women,  business  women,  girls  at  school  and 
college,  and  girls  emploved  at  home,  and  in 
shops  and  offices.  Every  mail  brings  me 
voluntary  letters  of  gratitude,  telling  of  their 
success,  of  the  charming  dresses  they  have 
made,  of  the  money  thev  have  saved.  Some 
have  accepted  good  positions  and  others  have 
gone  into  business  for  themselves. 
1  ask  you  to  sit  down  NOW  and  send  me 
YOUR  name  and  address.  Be  sure  to  men- 
tion "  Stead's  Review,"  and  state  whether 
Mrs.  or  Miss.  I  will  understand  and  will, 
send  you  all  particulars  of  the  marvellous 
Associated  System  by  return  post.  Do  this 
immediatelv,  as  otherwise  you  may  leave  it 
till  too  late  and  lose  the  chance  of  a  lifetime. 
Send  no  money  with  your  application  for 
full  particulars  ;  simply  sepd  your  name  and 
address  to-dav.  tn  Madame  Lex  .MilHred 
THE  ASSOCIATED  SCHOOL  OF  DRESS- 
M.\KING,  3  Record  Chambers,  Castlereagh 
Street,  Sydney. 


October  5,   191S. 
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SPRING  COIL  FENCE 

has  been  bought  by  the  Closer 
Settlement  Board  of  Victoria  in 
preference    to    any    other    kind. 


Fig.  8 — Special  Cyclone  Spring  Coil  Sheep  Fence. 


A  purchase  in  one  order  of  such 
magnitude  by  a  responsible  bodv 
like  the  Closer  Settlement  Board 
is  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  Cyclone  Spring 
Coil  Fencing. 


Spring  Coil  Fencing  is  sent  out 
in  rolls  of  five  chains,  and  is 
Hog,  Dog  and  Lamb  proof.  This 
fencing  is  woven  in  our  factory, 
and  is  easily  handled  and 
strung. 


COUPON 


(Cuf  this  out  and  post  to-day) 

Cyclone  Proprietary  Ltd.,  459-461  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Cyclone  Catalogue,    po.st   free. 


Nftme 

Address 

S.R.  632  

New  Sooth  Wales  Readers  please  address  to  209  Bulwarra  Road,   Pyrmoot,  Sydnej. 
Sooth  Aastralian  Readers  to  123-125  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide. 


rtiaiik  you  for  meuiiouing  oie.id's   He\iew   wijen   writing  to  advertisers. 
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**  The  Man  Who  Knows 
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The  Man  Who  Grows" 

KXOWLBDG-E   is  invaluable,  espwially^when  it  comes  to  earn- 
ing  one's    living — Commercial    knowledge. 

To   SUCCE.ED  in   business   you   must    know  Business   Prac- 
tii-e  and  Commercial  Subjects — and  kl)o^v   theni    thnrouehly. 

Subjects  a  Knowledge  of  Which 
You   Will    Find    Invaluable 


Bradshaw'B  26 :  6  :  26  Shorthaud. 
Touch    Typewriting. 
Bookkeeping. 
BuB.ness  Praetice. 
Advertising    and    Mail     Order 

Work. 
Billing. 
Invoicing. 
Indexing. 
Card  Syateme. 
Commercial   Law. 


English. 
Arithmetic. 

Commercial    Handwriting. 
Ac<-'ountancT. 
Silesmanship. 

Ticket  and  Show  Card  Writius:. 
Cutting — Men's    Suits. 
Cutting^Ladies'    Costumes. 
Mechanical   Drawing. 
Commonwealth  and  StatePub- 
lic  Service  Exam.  Subjects. 


Elxperience  is  a   Good  Teacher 
But  a  Very  Expensive   One 


Y 


OU  can't  afford  to  get  your  knowledge  of  Commercial  Sub- 
jects and  Bus.ness  Practice  in  the  school  of  experience.  Tlie 
method  is  too  costly,  and  the  time  required  is  too  long. 

You  will  find  it  far  better  and  quicker  to  learn  at  Brad- 
shaw's.  Here  a  staff  of  specialists  give  thorough  practical  in- 
struction, which  is  the  outcome  of  the  accumulated  experience 
of  years. 

In  eight  short  months  you  can  acquire  such  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Commercial  Subjects  and  Business  Methods  that 
you  can  enter  business  at  a  commencing  salary  of  20/-.  25,  -.  30/- 
or  more  per  week  The  difference  in  the  earnings  of  Bradshaw 
Graduates  and  of  *'  etraight-from-school "  competitor  quickly 
pays  for  the  Complete  Course  at  Bradshaw's. 

THE  BRADSHAW  FULL  COURSE,  or  any  of  the  special  sub- 
jects mentioned  above,  may  be  taken  by  post  in  the  s^udent't 
own  home.  Distance  is  no  barrier!  ALL  may  profit  by  a  Brad- 
ahaw  training.  Those  studying  by  correspondence  receive  identi- 
cally the  same  tuition  as  those  studying  in  the  classes. 

Send  for  Proepectue  "  G29  "  and  Pamphlet     '  HS29." 


a 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

■■ F»TY.  LTD. 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE:,  VICTORIA 


Than!:  yon  for  mentioning  Stead's  Keview  when  writing  to  advertise™. 


/Ictober  5.   1918. 
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Returned  Soldiers 


What  are  You  Going  to  Do 


If  wt^  iuave  out  those  whoso  position  is 
such  that  they  do  noi  need  to  work  for  a 
livinR.  we  can  divide  Returned  Soldiers 
rougrhiy   into  three  classes  :  — 

Class  1. — The  fortunate  ones  whose  ex- 
periences have  not  unfitted  them  for 
the  work  they  followed  ijreviously  to 
enlistingr  and  who  can  go  back  to 
their  old  positions  or  similar  ones. 
Class  2. — Those  whose  money  has  accu- 
mulated and  w'ho  have  determined  to 
use  this   money   and   their   lei<^urc   in 


preparing  themselves  tor  better  vvoik 
and  perhaps  entirely  different  kind  ol 
work  in  the  future  from  that  thf\ 
have  done  in  the  past. 
Glass  3. — ^Those  whose  experience  lui- 
been  such  that  they  are  pejinanenll> 
unfitted  from  following"  the  trade  by 
whirh   they  lived   before  enlisting. 

The  i'elman  School  of  Mind  and  Mem 
oiy  Training*  has  something  vahiaf)Ie  ;infi 
helpful   to  n^cy  to  the^^e  men. 


Th^  Peluian  System  is  a  tUoroucrhly  ecien- 
tiftc  method  of  training'  the  mind  ajid  th© 
memory.     There  are  twelve  leasona  in  all. 

They  are  graded  and  progres&ive,  are  In- 
teneedy  int-erestins:  from  start  to  finish,  and 
they   are  extremely   effective. 

They  train  the  natural  memory  \\hi<-li 
every  man  (tosseaeea.  they  (.-nre  mind  wander- 
ing, and  cultivate  the  quality  of  concentra- 
tion, they  show  the  pupil  liow  to  realise  his 
ambition,  they  create  quickness  of  percep- 
tion. Btrenirthen  will  power,  help  a  man  to 
deride  quickly  and  rightly;  they  make  the 
pupil  effi-cient  and  make  him  fit  and  ready  to 
undertake  new  work  or  better  work,  they  in- 
cre'se  h"9   self-ronfidence. 

We  bave  referred  to  three  classes  of  re- 
turned soldiers.  Knowing  in  which  class  you 
are.  please  read  the  following  carefully:-- 

Class  1- — After  months  of  active  service  and 
ae\ere  discipline  of  the  body,  another  dis- 
c'.pline  is  needed — that  of  the  mind  and 
wilt.  After  the  wandering;  life — more  or 
los^  irresponsible — you  find  it  difficult  to 
se'lle  down,  to  give  close  application  to 
your  work,  to  concentrate  your  attention 
on  no(^e8sary  details.  Your  mind  wants  dis- 
cipline. If  you  can  only  create  tlie  right 
mental  attitude,  then  yon  are  a  far  and 
away  better  man  than  you  were  when  you 
went  away. 

Tfie  Pelman  System   will   help  you   to  find 
tJiis  attitude. 

Class  2.— To  put  it  mildly,  the  soldier  who 
now  has  a  lump  sum  of  money  and  does 
not  use  some  of  that  money,  and  the  time 
between  his  welcome  home,  atiti  h:s  dis- 
eharg-e.  in  prenaring  himself  to  do  and  to 
be  something  better  than  he  was  before  he 
enlisted,  is  missing  his  biggest  opportunity. 


You  are  older  now  than  you  were  then, 
and  you  have  had  a  wealth  of  experience 
which  should  give  yon  a  big  start  in  an.v 
new  venture.  Somebody  else  prepared  you 
for  the  bitr  events  in  which  you  have  taken 
part.  Prepare  yourself  now  for  the  caui- 
paign  which  will  last  as  long  as  you  live, 
and  <leteniiine  to  go  into  it  a  bigger  and 
better   man. 

The  Pelman  System  will  clarify  your 
mind,  show  jou  how  to  create  opportunities 
and   how   to  take  advantage  of  theni. 

Class  3.  'I'lie  man  who  has  made  his  living; 
by  bodily  strength  and  skill,  and  who  i> 
not  now  able  to  foliow  hic  calling,  ha-* 
something  serious  to  face;  but  the  man  who 
had  the  a^bility  and  intelligence  to  become 
a  skilful  artisan  of  any  kind,  or  a  first- 
class  unskilled  labourer.  shoT'ld  be  able 
with  proiier  training  and  honest  advice,  to 
use  his  inte'ligence  in  some  other  direction 
which  would  pay  as  well  or  better. 

The  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  advise  sucli. 
If  the  Pelman  Course  would  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  them  he  will  say  80.  If  he  con- 
siders it  would  be  of  service  he  will  give 
tliem  a'l  the  help,  advice,  and  assistance 
that  he  can. 

TAUGHT    BY   POST. 

The  Peiman  System  has  been  before  the 
British  ?>pb'ic  for  25  years.  It  is  taue-ht  by 
post.  25.003  officers  and  men  of  the  British 
forces,  in  lading  83  generals  and  adniirali* 
have  gone  through  the  Pelman  Courpf  of 
Training.  The  Austra'aslan  Branch  is  in 
Gloucester  House,  at  the  corner  of  Market 
Street  and  Flinders  Lane.  Melbourne,  and  has 
been  most  successful.     Call  there  or  write. 


We  usually  put  a  Coupon  here,  but  we  want  Returned  Men  to  tell  us  more  than 
can  be  put  on  a  coupon.  Either  call  or  write,  and  we  will  advise  you.  Book 
"  Mind  and  Memory  Training-,"  is  posted  free. 


The  Pelman  System   of 
and  Memory  Training 

23    Gloucester    House,     396    Flinders    Lane,    Melbourne. 


Thauk  yoii  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertiaen. 
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PHILIPS  «  ARGA  " 
Gas  -  filled   Lamps 


50  to  2000  c.p. 


The  "Arg-a" 
Lamp,  being  gas- 
filled,  gives  a  light 
of  unequalled  steadi- 
ness. Already  it 
has  been  adopted  by 
a  large  number  of 
municipalities,  min- 
ing and  engineering 
companies,  to  whom 
efficient  light  ng  is 
an  absolute  neces- 
sity. The  distribu- 
tion is  even,  and  the 
illumination   perfect. 


You   must 

have  the 

"  Arga  "    Lamp 


SOFT  WHITE  LIGHT 


The  50  c.  p. 
"  Agra  "  gas-filled 
Lamp  is  made 
specially  for  general 
household  use.  It  is 
highly  efficient,  and 
the  light  is  perfectly 
diffused.  House- 

holders will  do  well 
to  install  this  lamp, 
which  is  the  most 
economical  on  the 
market,  and  the  last 
word  in  electric 
lamps. 


Efficient 

and 

Economical 


"COMET"    GARDEN    HOSE 

We  are  again  offering    our    well-known    "COMET"   BRAND 

HOSE,   which    is    unrivalled    value,   and    with     due    care    will 

render  several  years  of  good   service. 

Sprinklers  and  Hose  Fittings  in  Variety 


J1-13   ELIZABETH    STREET,    MELBOURNE 
(Opposite   Craig,  Williamson's). 


279  George  Street, 
SYDNEY. 

131    William   Street, 
PERTH. 

Gilbert  Buildings, 

Gilbert    Place, 

ADELAIDE. 

Harrison    Bros.    &   Co. 

LAUNCESTON 


Thank  yoo   for  mentionin?  R'Piii's   Revipw    whPT^    writing  to  advertisers. 


October  5,   191S. 
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Your  Memory  is  Your  Greatest  Power 

The  advantages  of  a  perfect  memory  are  so  numerous  and  so  vast  in  their  poasibilites  that  it  is 
scarcely   necessary   to  enumerate   them. 

Sufficient  it  is  to  aay  that  the  man  or  woman  who  trains  his  or  her  memory  to  the  pitch  of 
.perfetction  is  a  long  way  on  the  road  to  success  in  life.  This  is  an  age  of  competition,  and  he  who 
has  his  mind  so  syatematically  stored  with  knowledge  that  he  can  instantly  lay  h<>ld  of  the  infor- 
mation he  wants  is  the  man  that  "  tops  the  list." 

The  Linnean  Memory  System 

Will  make  YOUR   memory  perfect  after  a  very  short  ■course  of  study  and  application.     It  classifies 

.■youp  mind  like  a  model  encyclopaedia.  enal'"ling  you  to  use  every  point  of  every  fact,  date,  figure. 

etc..  you  have  ever  learned,  the  instant  you  need  it. 

In  business  it  will  make  you  independent  of  references,   tables,   price-lists,  etc.,  because  it  enables 

you  to  trust  to  your   memory  without   these  "'  reminders."     Think   what  it  would   mean   to  you  to 

possess   such   mental  efliciency  ! ! ! 

The  Linnean  System  is  taught  in  your  own  home  in  yoi;r  spare  time  at  trifling  cost.     Every  lessnn 

is  taught  thoroughly,  and    after   the  very   first    lesson   you    are  able   to    apply    your    teaching    and 

Vkcneiit  thereby. 

Fill    in    your    nam©    and    address    below     cut    out    the    adi  ert:sement,    post    to    R.    BROWN.    211 

S\V,\NSTON    STREET,    MELBOURNE     and    we   send    you    free  booklet,    "Memory    Training."    fully 

explaining  the  Linnean  System.     DO   IT  NOW ! 

Nime 


Address 


Are  You 

Deaf? 


If  you  are  deaf,  or  going  deaf,  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  of  a  simple,  scientific  device  which  rest<jre8 
hearing.  Just  as  spectacles  are  sight  magnifiers, 
Wi. son's  Ear-Drums  are  s»Lind  magnifiers.  Unlike 
spectaaes,  tnougU.  WIIJSONS  COai  i*  UN-t>ENSE  EAR- 
Di-tUMS  are  invisible  and  comfortable.  No  one  can 
tell  you  are  wearing  them.  They  rest  the  ear  nerves 
by  taking  the  strain  off  them,  the  strain  of  trying 
to  heur. 

Wilson's   Common-SenS'e  Ear-Drum   is    made  on    the 
strici-esL  scientific   principles,   containing   no   metal  of 
,,     ,  any  kind,  and  is  entirely  new  in  every  respect.     It  is 

so  small  tnat  no  one  -can  see  it,  but  nevertheless  it  oollects  all  sound  waves  and  diverts  them 
against  the  drrnn-hea-d.  causing  you  to  hear  perfeiitly.  It  will  do  this  even  when  the  natural 
ear  drums  are  luirtialJy  or  entirely  d<fltrcyed.  perforated,  sciarred,  relaxed,  or  thickened.  It 
niB  any  ear  from  childhood  to  old  age,  and  aside  from  the  fa<;t  that  it  does  not  show,  it  never 
causes  the  hearer  irraation,  and  can  he  us-d  with  comfort  d>ay  or  night,  and  is  ajbsolutely  safe. 

It  Will  re  ieve  dealness  in  any  persjn,   no  matter  how  airquired.   whether  from  catarrh,  scarlet 
tever,  typhoid,  or  brain-fever,  measles    whooping  cough,   gal.hering-  in  the  ear,  shocks   from   artil- 
lery,  or    through    acc.denls.      It   not   only    rel;e\e8.   but    stays   the    progress    of    deafness    and    all 
roaring  and  buzzng  noises.     It  does  tJiis  in  a  simple,  sure,  and  scientific  way.    The  effect  is  imme- 
diate  in   moat   cases. 
Of  course,  if  you  bave  lost  the  hearing-nerve  completely, 
•or  weire  I'orn  deaf,  we  cannot  pretend  to  cure  you.     Only  a 
aniracle  cxjuid  do   that.     But  if   you  can   hear   the   faintest 
sound,  do  not  drs'pa.r.     You  will   never  regret  having  tried 
the  Wilson   Ear-Drum.     We  have  letters  to  show  you  from 
deaf  people  in   Australia  and  New  Zealand  who  have  been 
re  ieved,  and  you  can  be  relieved,  too.     You  may  wear  the 
Ear-i>rums  day  and  night,  and  take  them  out  whenever  you 
•wieli. 

The  price  is  £1  Is.  This  includes  pair  of  Brums,  remover, 
and  an  inserter.  After  the  first  pair  is  bought  you  may 
purchase  a  &nffle  drum  at  any  time  for  8/-.  but  the  pair 
you  get  at  first  will  last  a^bout  two  years.  We  do  not 
'dend  theon  out  on  trial,  so  they  are  never  second-hajid. 
Use  Order  Fnrm  below,  and  Outfit  will  be  sent  at  once,- 
with  fullest  instructions,  or  write  for  free  booklet. 

WILSON     EA'^'  OO^     U     Australian    Buildings,     49 

Elizabeth   Street.   Melbourne.    Vic. 
Plea.96   send    Outfit   containing    a    pair   of    Wilson    Ear- 
'.Drums,   an    Inserter    and    a   Remover,  for    which    I   enclose 
•fcl    la. 

Name 

Address 
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Choose  An  Overland 

The  great  Overland  range  of  models  includes  a  car  for 
practically  every  need  of  motoring. 

And  the  popularity  of  Overland  cars  is  due  to  five  distinct  advan- 
tages— appearance,  performance,  comfort,  service  and  price. 

Here  we  show  the  famous  Model  90,  a  car  light  enough 
to  be  very  "mobile."  yet  heavy  enough  to  hold  the  road  easily; 
powerful,  easy  to  drive  and  easy  to  ride  in. 


Investigate  this  Model  90  at  your  early  convenience  Then, 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  people,  you  will  choose 
an  Overland. 


Australian   Distributors 
GARRATTS  LTD..  Sydney.  KELLOW-FALKINER  Ply    Ltd    Melh 

AUTO-CARS  LTD..  Adelaide.  EAGER  &  SON   Brisbi.e 

.^    ,„,..^.,  ANDERSON  &  ADAMS  LTD..  Perth 
H.  G.  HEATHORNE  &  Co.  Ltd..  Hobart. 
A.  HAIRICK  &  Co..  Wanganui.  N.Z. 
N.Z.  FARMERS-  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSO 
CIAl  ION.  Chrisichuich.  N.Z. 

TV  ILLVS-OVEBL.UiD,    Inc.  ..^    .^'..-.;  .->.^-«_ 
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READ   WHAT  A  SUCCESSFUL   BUSINESS   MAN   SAYS: 

■May  I,  iu  olosiTig  this  address,  advise  those  without  qualiiication  to  ileinde  at  once  u. 
improve  their  clerical  status  by  a  study  of  Accountancy;  and  l«t  lue  assure  von,  as  one  who 
knows,  that  there  is  no  study  that  has  such  a  hisfh  cash  value  to  a  clerical  worker  a»  Aocouiit- 
■  uicy  Make  up  your  minds  that,  whilst  others  may  he  willinu;  to  continue  doiiis;  the  pick-and- 
shovcl  work  of  clerical  eiiiplnyuKMit  (I  mean  detail  additions  and  postings),  you  will  work  with 
your  brains  and  cultivatti  the  intellisreuce  with  whicih  you  have  been  endowed.  The  time  and 
ttouble  you  may  spend  will   be  repaid  you  many  timeai  over." 

SEND    FOR    THIS    BOOK! 

We  have  permission  to  iiuliiish  t-liis  valua,ble  addicsa  in  full.  It  contaiji*  th«  advice  ot  a 
successful  man  to  y-ning  men  •'on  the  way  up,"  and  is  tbe  clearest  and  most  conviuoiug  state- 
monit  of  the  '  problem  of  the  clerk  "  we  have  yet  reail.  A  new  edition  has  Ijeeu  pinuted,  and 
a  copy  will  be  posted  to  every  ambitious  youug  man.  Send  for  a  copy.  You'll  feel  h<!tter  after 
reading   it. 

When  writing,  advise  us,  also,  if  you  would  like  a  fi-ee  civpy  of  our  well-kuown  "Guide  to 
Accountancy."  which  tells  you  how  we  cau  qualify  you  quickly,  thoroug-hly.  and  at  least  expense. 
Deride  now  to  "  ^et  ahead."     Send  for  these  two  books  to-ilay. 


Australasian  Correspondence  Schools  L  'w- 


Collins  House,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne 


fl.R.  27 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's   Review   when   writing  to   advertiser 
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COME  UP  TO 

^  THE  SUNSHINE      -^ 
..M^  /^;ri^WIP<TER  SEASON  ^^^m^^J^^ 
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Barroi  fVJIs  ■  Barron  Gcn-ge 
the  wonderful    htnterland 
JSunshine  .  Palm  Trees  . 
Trxipical  Flowers  A  ^lorioixs  , 
'=.  season  of  soft   sunshine 

■  ''ttv  and  scenic  ^plenJour 

AB^^o^I'?!  telling  all  aboixt  «l 
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■«.., 
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RUPTURE 


ARE    YOU    A    SUFFERER    FROM    THIS    COMPLAINT  ? 

If  80,  what  are  you  wearing  for  it?  Is  it  one  of  those  old-fashioned  and  cumbersome  steel  sprinK  tni««e«. 
which  are  a  constant  source  of  tortxire  to  the  wearer  ?  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  wear  this  kind  of  con- 
trivance any  longer. 

Yoa.  DO  doabt,  hsve  Ions  becB  wbUnx  to  obtain  so  applitDce  that  weald  be  ool  onlr  comfortable  to  wear,  bat  tme 
wkicb  would  also  hold  your  raplare  aader  all  coodi'ioni.  If  you  will  write  us.  we  wilt  be  pleased  to  send  you 
particulars  of  our  PATENT  AUTOMATIC  AIR  CUSHION  RUPfURE  APPLIANCE. 

Never  mind  if  you  have  tried  everything  else.  Thii  appliance  b  SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW.  It  is.  m  fact. 
the  Terr  best  apparatos  for  mptore  wbicb  has  yet  bfen  iBTented.  It  does  away  altogether  vrith  those  cumbersome 
steel  springs.  There  are  none  of  those  galling  leather  understraps.  Our  pad  or  Air  Cnshieo  is  made  of  soft, 
pliable  rubber,  which  exerts  a  (cotle.  yet  Krm  aad  uniform  prewore.  alwayi  on  the  coned  ipot.  To  show  what  WE 
think  of  this  Patent  Rupture  Appliance, 

WE    GIVE    A    FREE    TRIAL 
with  every  appliance  sent  out.     If    it  should   not   prove   satisfactory*,    you    are   not  asked  to  keep  it.    The  price 
is  within  the  reach  of  all.  and  the  appliance  is  suitable  for  Men.   Women  and  Children. 

We  guarantee  perfect  ease.  cotnf»rt.  and  »afety  from  the  fir»t  daj'i  u«.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalome.  pMted  free 
anywhere.     We  make  all  kinds  of  Surgical  Goods. 

WINSLOW  COMPANY,    Mercantile  Buildings,    349a  CoUins  Street,    Melboanie,    Victoria. 


INDIGESTION 


If    you    suffer    from    Indigestion,  we  can 
send  you  a  bottle  of 

WRIGHT'S  INSTANT  RELIEF 


for  2/-  post  free;  and  any  time  you 
suffer,  you  can  get  ABSOLUTE  relief 
inside  five  minutes. 

This  medicine  is  entirely  herbal,  and 
may  be  taken  by  persons  of  all  ages. 

We  guarantee  to  return  your  money 
if  you  write  and  say  the  medicine 
failed  to  do  as  represented,  provided 
you  enclose  the  label. 

There  is  no  finer  remedy  in  Australia 
for  Indigestion,  Liver  and  Storrtach 
Troubles. 

Write  to — 

W.   R.   R.   Pty.   Ltd. 

BOX  320,   Melbourne. 

Reference — Proprietors  Stead's  Magazine. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 


To  Stead's  lievieiv, 

Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  for  a  year 
(26  numbers)  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
beginning  with  the  next  number, 
for  which  I  enclose  herewith  Postal 
Note  1  38.  Commonwealth.  (Money 
Order  13s  6d.  New  Zealand.) 
(Money  Order   15s.   elsewhere.) 

Name 

Full  Addres* 

Note.— STEADS   REVIEW   appear,  erery 
fortnight. 


Jl 
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Where's  the  Money 
Coining  From? 

THE  children — the  house — the  butcher — and  the  gas  company — all  need  more,  and 
more,  and  more  money.  Tou  can't  do  any  more  work — and  you  can't  do  any  different 
work.  What  are  you  going  to  do?  That's  your  problem. 
Your  answer  is  here.  You  can  set  more  money — for  less  work.  When  a  corporation 
wants  to  make  more  money  without  increasing  its  plant  it  calls  in  a  great  Efficiency 
Eneineer — like  Harrington  Emerson.  Now — yon  can  do  the  same  for  yourself;  for  Har- 
rlneton  EJmerson  has  applied  the  principles  which  he  has  already  given  to  200  companies 
to  you,  as  an  individual  in  the 

Course  in  Personal  Efficiency 

24   Lessons — With   Charts — Records — Diagrams — Condensed — Clear — 

The  Efficiency  Movement  has  swept  the  world  because  it  has  brought  to  men  who  saw 
no  way  out  a  new  light  to  success.  Other  nations  have  profited — other  nations  make  the 
most  of  their  time  and  their  talents;  but  we  in  this  country — with  our  abounding  wealth, 
have  been  prodiual  with  natural  resources,  with  mental  resources  with  time.  Now  we  must 
•  top  and  reorganise. 

And.  above  all.  it  it  is  the  individual  who  must  reorganise  himself,  because  it  is  he  who 
Is  the  bas.s  ot  the  trouble.  Let  the  Emerson  Course  teach  vou  to  conserve  vour  brains,  your 
tim<> — for  thpse  are  your  rapit;il — iust  as  monev  and  niachfnery  are  the  cap"ital  of  a  factory. 
Learn  to  invest  them  right.  There's  more  coming  to  you  out  of  life — Get  it.  Get  the  money 
,  and  rest  and  success  you  ought  to  have.  You  won't  work  longer — you'll  work  less.  Yon 
are  full  of  unused  eneii.-\-.  Consider  country  people  and  citv  people.  The  rapidity  ot  the 
city  man's  life  bewilders  the  country  man.  A  day  in  town  is  a  terror.  But  give  him  a  year 
In  the  city  and  he'll  keep  the  pace  as  well  as  anvone  He  will  get  ten  times  as  much  out 
of  himself — and  he  won't  be  working  any  harder.  That's  what  Efficiency  will  do  for  you 
who  are  already  in  tlie  city.  It  will  attune  vou  to  a  new  gait — a  new  zest  and  snap — andi 
things  will  leap  along  where  now  they  crawl. 


This  BooK— FREE, 

14  Chapters  Illustrated. 

Send  for  this  book      It  contains  the  answer  to  the 
ever-present  question  of  "Where  is  the  Money  Com- 
ing   From?"      It   tells   you    just   what    Efficiency 
Is— what   it  has  done   for   others — what    it   can 
do  for  you.     Some  of  the  Chariters: 

■What  !■  Efllcleney?    For  whom  is  Sfflci- 
ency.    Row  you  are  tang'bt  Efllcisncy.     Are 
yon   ear-miaded    or   eye-minded?      Find    out 
what  you  are  actaally  doln^  with  your  time. 
Most  failures  are  due  to  gruess  work.     Ton  use 
only  half  your  power.     To  what  do  some  men  owe 
their  success?     Health  culture.     Personal  finances. 
Hr.  Emerson's  messag'e  to  you. 

Efficiency  is  an  expre.s.s   road   to  success.     The  ordinary 
way  of  doing  is  like  a  local — stopping  at  way   stations  of 
mistakes  and  ignorance.     Take  the  express  anil  go  straight 
to  success. 
The  Institute  of  Efficiency   (Australasian  Branch), 
100  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne. 


Institute 

of  Efflcieney, 

100    ninder» 

St.,  Melboorme. 


Please  send  me 

free   and   withont 

any  obligation  your 

book.  "The  Question," 

and  full   particulars  of 

your  Home  Study  Cpnrsft 

Efficiency. 


Name 
Addrees 
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The  Rapid  Ran. 

when  all  &t>s8  right. 

fshowa    work    wc'I   done 

With  friend  Plmite. 

Fluxite  is  On  His  Majesty's  Sen-ice  in  many  different 
directions.  Not  the  least  important  of  these  is  in 
connection  with  the  Mechanical  Transport,  in  which 
Fluxite  is  used  extensively  because  it  does  soldering 
work  better  and  more  easily  even  under  difficult 
conditions. 

Repair  vour  pots  and  pans  and  other  metal  articles 
with  FLUXITE,  the  Paste  Flux  that 

SIMPLIFIES    SOLDERING 

Of  all  IronniC'iig-frs,  in  larg-e  and  small  tins. 
The  Aiito-Controller  Co..   272  Vienna  Road.  Berniondsey.  Eng. 


Thaak  yon  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when   writing  to  advertisers. 
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Patterns,  Copy  of 
Mail  Order  Cata- 
logue, Tapes,  and 
Self  -  Measurement 
Forms,  etc.,  arc 
Post  Free  to  any  a 
drp";";  on  anpliration 


Something   Special 

in  Suitings  for  Spring 

rhe  present  display  of  '  Lincoln-Stuart"  suitings 
(or  Spring  rivals  in  point  of  quality,  variety  and 
value,  the  best  efforts  of  normal  years. 

AUSTRALIAN  TWEEDS. 

The  Australian  Tweeds  fea- 
tured    illustrate    the    tremen- 
dous    strides     made     in     the 
quality    of   locally    made    tex- 
'•'^   tures     during     the     last     few 
years,    being   on   a   par 
with     the      best      high- 
grade  woollens. 

ENGLISH 

AND 
SCOTCH 
TWEEDS. 

These  represent  a  re- 
cently arrived  consign- 
ment, but  the  order  for 
them  was  placed  by  our 
London  house  nearly  two 
years  ago,  when  prices 
were  considerably  lower 
than  at  present. 

For  textures  of  similar 
quality  the  retail  charges 
prevailing  in  Melbourne 
are  fully  -5^  per  cent,  in 
advance  of  our  prices, 
which   range  from 

£5/5/-  to  £8/8/-. 

Satisfaction  is  guaranteed  as   to  the  quality 
of  tilt   workmanship. 

CALL   OR   WRITE— NOW! 

Lincoln,  Stuart  &  Co. 

Pty.  Ltd. 
Tailors    and    Outfitters 

FLINDERS    STREET,    MELBOURNE 


WA 
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2/6-4/6  ol^all  ChemiaB.       {^^ 


ChftirfTian  : 
LADY  SLOGGETT 


# 


Cbe  Oraii?  prior?  of        JL 

Zbi  OrJcr  ot  tbc  Iborpital  of  St.  3obn   Tl 
of  3cru3ali:ni.  tn  Ell^■.l.^n^. 
Messrs  Ashton  &  Parsons,  Ltd.,     20lh  July,  1915 
Gentlemen, -V/e  are  requested  by  the  Comaiissioners  of  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Association  at  Havre  and  elsewhere 
to  supply,  for  use  in  the  Base  Hospitals.  1.000  2/9 
bottles  of  Phosfenne,  500  in  tablet  forn  and  500  liquid. 

They  inform  us  that  your  remedy  is  in  constant 
requisition  by  the  Field  Hospitals,  and  from  the 
reports  they  receive,  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  a 
Tonic  possessing  valuable  recuperative  qualities. 

I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  immediate  attention, 
it  is  necessary  to  get  the  Phosferine  forwarded  to 
France  as  quickly  as  possible. 

(Lady)  Helen  S.  Sloggett. 
P.  S.  -You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  use  tnis  as  you  think  f 


APROVM  REMEDY 

FOR 

NERVOUSNESS,  INDIGESTION, 

HEADACHE,  NEURALGUl , 
ANEMIA 


Supplied  bg  h^\  Commands 
folne  Rogal  family 

H  I  n.  The  Empress  of  Russia 
tl  ri.  The  King  of  0-eece 
H.M.  The  King  o|- Spam 
H  M .   The  Queen  of  Roumania 


PMOSFERI/ME 

Ensures  Vigorous  Health  and 
gives  S^reng^h  and  Encrgg. 


Mt,,c.     Ashton    &    P.r.oni    LiJ  .    =f    London,    vvould   apprjcl.le   yoor  coortt»j   i(.  bemj   "'^'^  >"<>■    • 
sub.litoic  nol  be.ring  ihclr  n.mc.  ,„o   would  po.t  ihc  p.cko.ge  to  Wi  ColUo.  Slrecl.  Melbourne.  »b». 
tbe  genuine  article  will  be  ,ent   in  iu   place  end   the  cost  of  postage  refunded   to  yon. 


Thank  yon  for  mentioning  Bieail's  Review   wuen   writiag  to  aiUermer* 
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Do  you  love  peace  ? 

Everv  lovei    of  peice   shou'd    help   the   War  Loan,  because  it 
will   help   to   bring   peace  nearer. 

Every  lover  of  humanity  should  help  the  War  Loan, 
because  this  is  a  vrar  to  keep  from  the  home  its  foulest 
enemy,   the  Boche. 

Every  lover  of  liberty  should  help  the  War  Loan, 
because,  it  the  war  should  go  against  us,  the  liberty  of 
each  and  all   will   be  in  deadly  peril. 

Invest  in  the  war  loan 

The  rate  of  interest  is  5  per  cent. ;  and 
payments  can  be  made  by  instalments. 
Any  Bank  will  help  you  buy,  and  will 
charge  you  on.y  4  per  cent. 


Commonwealth  Treasury, 

September,   1918. 


W.  A.  WATT, 

Treasurer. 
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^Coodlo^ioD 

=^111^  beyoHPS  alao! 


You  could  put  behind  you, 
once  and  for  all,  these  harass- 
ing doubts— this  dread  of  the 
future  —  these  continual  d:s- 
appointments  —  that  joyless 
home  life  —  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity -  ALL  THE  WANTS 
THE  UNQUALIFIED  MAN  IS 
HEIR  TO. 


There  is  no  need  to  WORRY,  but  the  imperative 
demand  is  for  ACTION. 

You  should  start  IMMEDIATELY  to  train  for  that  GOOD 
POSITION  which  will  bring  you  MORE  MONEY.  That  shift- 
less, aimless,  dissatisfied  feeling  will  di  appear  like  magic 
the  moment  you  commence— the  ultimate  tjood  result  is 
CERTAIN.  There  is  such  a  dearth  of  qualified  men,  such 
a  host  of  incompetents. 


Write    AT    ONCE    for  a   FREE  copy 
of   our  Illustrated   Handbook, 

''CHOOSING   A  CAREER," 

and  full  particulars  as  to  HOW  YOU 
MAY  WIN  SUCCESS   entirely  by  means 

of    SPARE-TIME    HOME    STUDY,    no 

matter  whether  you  are  located  in 
Town  or  Country.  Your  enquiry 
will  not  place  you  under  the  least 
obligation.  Drop  us  a  line  TO-D\Y, 
while  you  think  of  it. 


Shirt  Enjincenog 
Bridge  ConstroctioD 
Survey I Qg 

Telegraphy.  Telepho«i 
Steam  Entrineeriiig 
Wifeless  Telegraphj 
Qii  and  Oil  EngiDO 
Suction  Cai  Plants 
Irrigation  Engineerini 
Sauilary  Engineering 
Mining  Engineering 
Chr:Tiistrv.  McUllarp 


Sbyrt^J.^d.    TTprw-'itmx    i' 
Accounliccy  ! 

Commetcul  Lj« 
JonrDAlum  litH^in      | 
Story  WnbBBi 
Malh^maUo 
Language* 
Drawio^    tDo*n«tia| 
Archil  rvllW* 
Archjtechir»J  Drj. 
Buildirtt  CoottntclKi 

LiitTiivbai 
A(nratljf  • 
Frul  O^'^^C  ik 


We  Successfully  Prepare  fa€  ALL 
Public  ExamirirtDoa* 


jiKrtaLos  wiWtYDUM(IMT(HtSfaM 


iM:i:^.ir.vn:M^, 


Stott's  Correspondence  College 

(Address  Nearest  Office 

100  Rasse!!  Street,  Melbourne.  117  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 

Creek  Street,  Brisbane.  Pirie  Street,  Adelaide. 
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September    28,    1918. 

Three  Months  Ago  and  To-day. 

Much  has  happeneii  during  the  last  fort- 
night. The  Austrian  peace  offer  has  been 
made,  and  has  been  emphatically  rejected 
by  America  and  the  Allies.  The  Hindenburg 
line  has  been  reached  in  several  places  by 
French  and  British  troops.  Two  of  the 
"  side-shows  "  have  been  the  scenes  of  bril- 
liant military  achievements  ;  in  the  one  two 
entire  Turkish  armies  having  been  wii>ed 
out,  and  in  the  other  Bulgarian  forces  have 
been  drastically  defeated.  The  adventur- 
ous forces  which  landed  recently  at 
Baku  has  met  with  disaster,  and  affairs  in 
Russia  continue  to  go  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  military  happenings — with  the  single 
exception  of  Baku — give  ample  cause  for 
cheer,  everywhere  Allied  arms  are  victori- 
ous, and  enemy  forces  are  in  retreat,  dis- 
astrous retreat  in  some  places.  A  few 
months  ago  victory  seemed  to  rest  always 
with  the  hostile  armies,  and  we  were  natu- 
rally depressed.  Those  who  were  most 
f)essimistic  last  July  are  most  optimistic  to- 
day, their  feelings  being  directly  rielated 
to  the  scare  headings  given  to  the  cables 
We  fly  to  too  great  extremes,  but  it  has 
been  my  endeavour  to  avoid  this  as  far  as 


possible.  The  Allies  have  a  tremendous  lot 
of  hard  fighting  before  them  ere  they  reach 
the  German  frontier.  Over-confidence  and 
under-estimating  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
have  been  two  of  the  gravest  mistakes  of 
the  Entente  people. 

The  Austrian   Peace   Offer. 

Writing  just  a  fortnight  ago  I  suggested 
that  a  peace  move  was  to  be  expected 
shortly,  but  I  did  not  anticipate  that  a 
formal  offer  by  Austria  would  be  made  a 
couple  of  days  later.  The  evening  papers 
published  the  full  text  of  the  Aus- 
trian note,  but  the  morning  journals 
gave  only  a  brief  summary  in  a  couple  of 
paragraphs.  The  Note  pointed  out  in  its 
preamble  that  "  all  belligerents  now  long 
for  a  speedy  end  to  the  bloody  struggle," 
and  that  therefore  "  more  effective  means 
must  be  considered  by  which  the  responsible 
factors  of  all  countries  can  be  offered  an 
opportunity  to  investigate  the  present  pos- 
sibilities of  an  understanding."  The  Note 
states  further  that  "  the  distance  between 
the  conceptions  of  fhe  two  sides  has  on 
the    whole    somewhat    decreased — that    de- 
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spite  the  continuance  of  decided  and 
hitherto  unbridged  differences,  a  par- 
tial turning  from  many  of  the  ex- 
tremist concrete  war  aims  is  visible,  and  a 
certain  agreement  relative  to  the  general 
basic  principles  of  world  peace  manifests 
itself.  In  both  camps  there  is  undoubtedly 
observable  amongst  the  peoples  the  growth 
of  the  will  to  f)eace  by  understanding.'' 
It  points  out  that  demands  made  by  the 
Allies  in  reply  to  the  Wilson  note,  asking 
for  war  aims,  have  been  greatly  modified 
in  later  declarations.  Evidently  anticipat- 
ing that  President  Wilson,  in  reply  to  the 
Note,  would  point  to  his  announced  war 
aims,  the  Austro-Hungarian  statesmen  en- 
deavour to  show  that  his  proposal  to  give 
autonomy  to  all  the  peoples  living  in  their 
Empire,  was  no  longer  regarded  as  imf>era- 
tive  bv  other  Allied  statesmen.  They  as- 
sert, "  Mr.  Balfour,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, expresslv  recognised  that  Austro- 
Hungary  must  itself  solve  its  internal  prob- 
lems, and  nobody  could  force  a  constitu 
tion  on  Germanv  from  the  outside."  The 
Note  goes  on,  "  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  at  the 
beginning  of  1918,  declared  that  it  was 
not  an  Allied  war  aim  to  partition  Austro- 
Hungan',  or  rob  the  Ottoman  Empire  of 
its  Turkish  pro\'inces,  or  reform  Germany 
internally."  The  Note  explains  that  there 
would  be  no  interruption  in  war  activities 
whilst  discussions  were  being  carried  on, 
and  formally  proposes  that  "  all  belligerent 
Go\ernments  should  send  delegates  to  a  con- 
fidential and  non-bind'.ng  discussion  on  the 
basic  principles  for  the  conclusion  of  peace 
in  a  neutral  country  at  an  early  date."  It 
concludes.  "  All  belligerents  owe  it  to 
humanltv  jointlv  to  examine  whether,  after 
this  costly  and  undecided  struggle,  whose 
entire  course  points  to  an  understanding,  ir 
is  possible  to  end  this  terrible  struggle." 
The  translation  of  the  docmnent,  which  is 
in  French,  sent  out  here  is  obviously  bad. 
but  the  general  tenor  of  the  Note  is  doubt- 
lessly accurately  conveyed. 

The  German   Peace  Terms. 

The  day  l>efore  the  despatch  of  the 
.\ustrian  Peace  Note  the  German  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Payer,  outlined  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  official  German 
peace  terms.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
at  Stuttgart,  he  said  Poland  and  Finland 
will  not  be  given  back  to  Russia.  States 
on  the  German  frontier  and  on  the  Baltic 
will  not  be  subjected,  against  their  will, 
to  Russian  Tsarism.  The  f)eace  treaties 
made  with  Ukrainia,  Russia  and  Roumania 


will  not  be  submitted  for  Entente  revision. 
Otherwise,  territorial  p>ossessions  existing 
before  the  war  could  everywhere  be  re- 
stored. Germany  must  receive  back  her 
colonies,  but  the  idea  of  exchange  with  re- 
gard to  expediency  need  not  be  excluded.  As 
soon  as  peace  was  made  Germany  would 
evacuate  the  occupied  regions,  and  restore 
Belgium,  providing  she  was  sure  no  other 
state  will  be  more  faxourably  placed  there. 
Germanv  would  not  ask  for  any  indemni- 
ties, would  collaborate  as  regards  the 
League  of  Nations,  arbitration  and  dis- 
armament, on  sea  as  well  as  on  land.  She 
would  also  demand  freedom  of  the  sea  and 
sea  routes,  an  open  door  in  all  oversea  pos 
sessions,  and  the  protection  of  private  pro- 
perty at  sea. 

The  Allied  Replies. 

The  first  of  the  Allies  to  reply  was  Great 
Britain,  through  Mr.  Balfour,  though  he 
said  he  spoke  only  for  himself,  having  had 
no  opportmiity  of  consulting  his  colleagues. 
He  declared  himself  "  utterly  unable  to  see 
how  conversations  could  be  profitably 
initiated,  and  could  see  nothing  acceptable 
in  the  present  proposals.  .  .  .  What  is 
the  use  of  entering  upon  conversations  when 
Germany  is  going  to  demand  the  return  of 
her  colonies?  Here  is  a  point  on  which 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding.  Ger- 
manv stands  on  one  side,  we  on  the  other." 
The  next  reply  came  from  France  in  the 
form  of  a  speech  by  M.  Qemenceau 
in  the  Senate,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  said :  "  There  can  be  no  victory 
unless  the  criminals  pay  fully  for  their 
terrible  crimes.  .  .  .  France  is  look- 
ing for  peace,  but  one  which  gives  jus- 
tice to  the  survivors  of  the  abominable 
past." 

Wilson's  Answer,  and  the  Offer  to  Belgium. 

Finally  came  the  authoritative  reply  of 
President  Wilson,  in  which  he  absolutely 
declined  to  discuss  terms,  and  referred  the 
Austro- Hungarians  to  his  fourteen  articles. 
So  important  is  the  President's  declara- 
tion that  only  if  the  enemy  accept 
these  terms  in  advance  will  America 
discu.ss  peace,  that  I  have  dealt  with 
them  at  length  in  a  special  artidle  on 
another  page.  Immediately  after  the 
despatch  of  the  Austrian  Note,  unofficial 
offers  to  Belgium  were  made  by  Germany. 
The  exact  terms  or  indeed  the  exact 
nature  of  the  proposal  are  not  definitely 
known.  Apparently  a  separate  peace  was 
offered,    providing  poor,   outraged   Belgium 
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•endeavoured  to  convince  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments of  the  necessity  of  returning  the 
German  colonies  !  The  Belgian  Govern- 
ment scorneiJ  the  proposition.  Apparently 
peace  negotiations  are  definitely  off,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  to  continue  the  struggle 
until  fiermany  has  been  sufficiently  ham- 
mered to  submit  to  the  terms  set  out  in 
President  Wilson's  fourteen  articles. 

Side-shows. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Allied  forces  in  the 
various  side-shows  have  fluctuated  greatly 
.since  the  war  began,  and  many  military 
authorities  have  been  consistently  opposed 
to  the  using  up  of  men  in  war  theatres  in 
which  the  final  decision  would  not  be  won. 
In  the  early  days,  when  we  needed  as 
many  men  as  we  could  possibly  get  to- 
gether in  France,  it  certainly  seemed  un- 
wi.se  to  send  a  great  expedition  to  Me.so- 
f>otamia  and  another  to  Salonika.  The 
disaster  which  almost  overwhelmed  the 
early  French  and  British  forces  landed  in 
northern  Greece  caused  many  people  to 
criticise  the  sending  of  any  troops  to 
Salonika  at  all,  and  the  unfortunate  sur- 
render of  an  Anglo-Indian  army  at  Kut 
caused  further  adverse  comment  concern- 
ing the  foolishness  of  frittering  away  our 
strength  in  side-shows.  Now  that  Ameri- 
can armies  have  arrived  in  France,  and  are 
constantly  being  swollen  by  reinforcements 
from  the  United  States,  it  is  no  longer  of 
the  first  importance  that  every  British  and 
French  soldier  should  be  concentrated  on 
the  Western  front.  The  Allies  already 
greatly  outnumber  the  Germans,  and  are 
obtaining  an  increasing  predominance  as 
each  transport  from  America  steams  into 
a  European  port.  It  is  now  possible  for 
assistance  to  be  sent  to  the  armies 
operating  in  the  Balkans,  Palestine  and 
Mesojiotamia,  and  therefore  the  com- 
manders there  can  risk  operations  which, 
had  there  been  no  possibility  of  securing 
reinforcements,  would  probably  not  have 
Ix^n  nnrlertiiken. 

The    Relative    Importance   of    Palestine   and 
the   Balkans. 

Owing  to  the  mere  opi-n  nature  of  the 
fighting  Allied  ommanders  in  Asia  Minor 
have  been  able  to  carry  out  more  spectacu- 
lar achievements  taan  have  their  fellows  in 
France.  The  most  brilliant  of  all  the  vic- 
tories won  by  the  Allies  is  that  of  General 
.MIenby  on  the  plain  of  Armageddon  the 
other  (lav.  The  most  .spectacular  German 
victories  were  also  obtained  where  open 
warfare    was    possible,    in    Russia    and    in 


Roumania.  The  Turk,  efficient  defensive 
lighter  as  he  is,  is  hardly  the  equal  of  the 
German  as  a  soldier,  but  nevertheless  he  lias 
shown,  on  Gallipoli,  at  Cte.siphon,  and  l)e- 
fore  Kut,  that  he  is  a  stubborn  and  worthy 
foe.  General  Allenby  had  to  rely  mainly 
uix)n  Indian  troops  who,  though  fine  sol- 
diers, are  not  the  equal  of  British  and 
French  fighters.  Some  people  are  rather 
inclined  to  discount  Allenby's  achievement 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  only  Turks  to 
fight.  They  have  also  to  remember  that 
his  own  forces  were  not  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  magnificent  troops  of  Haig  and 
Petain,  yet  he  has  entirely  out-manoeuvred 
and  out-generaled  the  Turks.  It  is  due 
largely  to  his  cavalry  and  his  command  of 
the  air  that  he  was  able  to  surround  and 
capture  two  entire  armies,  each  20,000 
strong.  But  brilliant  as  is  the  victory  over 
the  Turks,  it  can  have  no  direct  effect  on 
the  gi'eat  struggle  in  Europe.  Because  the 
offensive  in  the  Balkans  is  more  likely  to 
directly  influence  the  war,  we  must  re- 
gard the  advance  of  the  Serbians  and  their 
Allies  towards  Uskub  as  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  fine  achievements  of 
Allenby  in  Palestine.  It  is  somewhat 
d'fficult  to  follow  events  in  the  Balkans. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  paucity  of  in- 
formation which  has  reached  us  on  the 
subject,  and  partly  to  the  lack  of 
efficient  maps  of  Macedonia.  In  order  to 
understand  what  is  now  taking  place  it  is 
well  to  have  some  idea  of  the  position  as 
it  was  before  the  recent  offensive  began. 

Some  Salonikan   History, 

I'rench  and  British  troops  were  origin- 
ally thrown  into  Salonika  as  the  result  of 
a  ijromise  made  by  the  Allies  to  succour 
(he  hard-pressed  Serbs,  who  were  falling 
back  l>efore  von  ALackensen's  onslaught. 
Comparatively  few  troops  were  landed, 
but  they  were  rushed  up  by  rail  along  the 
valley  of  the  Varda  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
junction  with  the  retreating  Serbs.  Instead 
of  helping  their  fleeing  Allies  the  Anglo- 
French  troops  narrowly  escaped  ca|ituie 
themselves  wnen  the  Bulgarians  thrust 
across  the  Varda  River.  They  lost  heavily 
as  it  was,  and  only  by  fierce  fighting  were 
able  to  escape  back  again  to  Salonika. 
Tliey  fortified  themselves  ill  this  place, 
and  reinforcements  were  sent  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  F'onunately,  the  Central  Powers 
res]>ected  the  neutrality  of  Greetx-,  and 
did  not  cross  the  border.  After  the 
conquest  of  Serbia  the  Austrft-German 
forces  were  withdrawn  and  the  occupation 
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of  Serbian  Macedonia  was  left  to  the  Bul- 
garians. Slowly  t!he  Allied  forces  at 
Salonika  were  increased,  and  ultimately 
were  joined  by  the  remnant  of  the  Serbian 
army  which  had  fled  through  Albania,  and 
had  been  reorganised  on  the  Island  of 
Corfu.  The  Serbs  took  up  a  position  in 
northern  Greece,  between  the  Varda  and 
Lake  Ostrova.  Shortly  before  this  the 
Italians  had  occupied  Valona,  in  Albania, 
and  had  advanced  ea>twards  until  thev 
were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Grecian 
frontier.  At  that  time,  too,  a  small  Rus- 
sian contingent  appeared  at  Salonika,  so 
that  General  Sarrail,  when  Roumania  en- 
tered the  struggle  in  August,  19 16,  had 
under  his  command  a  large  but  composite 
army  consisting  of  French,  British,  In- 
dian, Serbian,  Russian.  Italian  and  a  few- 
Greek  soldiers.  In  1916  it  was  stated  that 
altogether  the  Allied  forces  in  northern 
Greece  were  a  million  strong.  This  armv 
had  lain  inactive  for  many  months  waiting, 
so  it  was  said,  the  opportune  moment  to 
strike.  Obviously  the  incoming  of  Rou- 
mania was  the  signal  for  a  vigorous  offen- 
sive by  General  Sarrail. 

When  the  Diversion  was  Due. 

Instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked  the 
Bulgarians  commenced  operations  against 
the  Salonikan  army  at  once.  They  crossed 
the  Grecian  frontier  in  the  east,  and  occu- 
pied Kavala.  A  Greek  army  corps  sta- 
tioned there  surrended  en  bloc  to  the  enemy 
and  was  transported  to  Germany.  General 
Sarrail  contented  himself  with  strengthen- 
ing his  front  along  the  River  Struma,  and 
launched  his  main  attack,  not  towards 
Sofia,  as  had  been  anticipated,  but  towards 
Monastir,  the  taking  of  which  could  have 
no  influence  whatever  upon  the  Roumanian 
situation.  The  bulk  of  the  fighting  was 
borne  by  the  Serbians,  who  carried  posi- 
tions deemed  impregnable,  and  soon  out- 
flanked the  Bulgarian  forces  defending 
Monastir  and  compelled  their  retirement, 
whereupon  the  French,  Russians  and 
Italians  marched  into  the  place,  the  Ser- 
bians reaching  their  recoverd  citv  some 
hours  later.  The  campaign  against  Mona- 
stir began  early  in  September,  and  the 
place  was  not  occupied  until  November 
19th.  Operations  were  then  stopped,  as 
the  weather  did  not  permit  of  further  fight- 
ing. Even  whilst  the  offensive  was  being 
carried  on  drenching  rain  and  fog  greatly 
interfered  with  Allied  movements.  This 
was  the  only  attempt  made  by  Sarrail  to 
create  a   diversion  in  favour  of  the  hard- 


pressed  Roumanians.  In  judging  him. 
howe\er,  we  have  to  remember  that,  ac- 
cording to  well-known  military  authorities, 
he  was  seriously  handicapped  bv  lack  of 
adequate  artillerv  and  war  material  gene- 
rally, and  that  he  went  always  with  the 
fear  of  being  stabbed  in  the  back  bv  the 
Greek  army,  which  was  devoted  to  King 
Constantine.  A  great  offensive  was 
planned  to  take  place  in  April,  1917 — as 
part  of  the  general  Allied  spring  cam- 
paign— and  March  was  spent  in  securing 
advantageous  positions  from  which  to 
launch  it.  The  British  forces  crossed  the 
Struma  River,  and  took  Seres,  between 
Lake  Tahinos  and  Lake  Butkovo. 
Further  north  thev  took  the  main  defences 
of  the  town  of  Doiran,  but  at  considerable 
cost.  General  Sarrail  found  it  necessary 
to  postpone  the  date  of  his  general  offen- 
sive until  ^lay,  in  which  month  a  further 
attempt  on  Doiran  was  made  bv  the 
British  under  General  Milne.  Very  heavy 
casualties  resulted,  and  at  the  end  of  May 
all  operations  ceased.  Very  little  had  been 
achieved,  and  once  again  the  great  Allied 
army  sank  again  into  inactivity. 

The  Strength  of  the  Allied  Army. 

Shortly  after  King  Constantine  was 
deposed  by  the  Allies,  and  M.  Venizelos 
took  control  in  Greece.  ,  Before  long  the 
Greeks  became  our  active  allies,  and  to- 
day 200.000  or  more  of  them  are  under  the 
co-Timand  of  General  d'Esperey,  the  Allied 
Generalissimo  in  the  Balkans.  This 
famous  French  officer  succeeded  General 
Guillaumat,  who  had  followed  General 
Sarrail  when  the  latter  w'as  recalled  in 
December,  1917.  General  Guillaumat  was 
hastily  summoned  to  take  charge  of  the 
defences  of  Paris  during  the  German  thrust 
to  the  Marne.  The  British  forces  during 
1917  held  a  90-mile  front  from  Lake 
Doiran  to  the  sea.  On  their  left  the  Greek 
army  appears  to  have  taken  up  jKisitions. 
and  next  to  them  came  the  Serbians,  then 
the  French,  then  the  Italians.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  Italians  began  a  strong  of- 
fensive in  Albania  in  conjunction  with  the 
French  forces.  Berat  was  taken,  but  Aus- 
trian reinforcements  speedily  arrived  and 
ejected  the  Italians  from  the  place.  No 
definite  information  is  available  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  Allied  army,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  less  than  three-quarters  of  a 
million  strong.  The  Greeks  number  at 
least  200,000 — probablv  250,000.  The 
Serbian  army  is  at  least  150,000  strong, 
and  to  it  must    be    added    the    Jugo-Slav 
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prisoners  taken  by  the  Italians,  who  have 
volunteered  to  fight  against  their  former 
masters,  the  Austrians.  The  Italians  must 
have  50.000  men  at  the  very  least,  as  thev 
hold  ail  southern  Albania  and  have  to  keep 
the  road  open  from  Valona  to  ^lonastir. 
At  one  time  the  Anglo-French  force  was 
said  to  number  more  than  600,000,  but  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  French  and  British 
troops  combined  now  total  half  that  num- 
ber, nor  do  we  know  how  strong  is  the 
Indian  contingent.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  General  d'Esperey  has  a  formidable 
striking  force  available.  The  Salonikan 
army  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  "  insurance  pxslicy  "  in  the  Balkans. 
Its  presence  restrained  King  Constantine 
from  siding  actively  with  the  Germans, 
prevented  hostile  submarines  from  using 
the  ports  of  Hellas.  Had  they  been  able 
t~)  do  .so  traffic  in  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean would  have  been  almost  impossible, 
and  the  position  of  our  army  in  Palestine 
and  the  forces  in  Egypt  itself  would  have 
been  seriously  compromised.  The  fact  that 
it  was  on  the  .spot  was  always  a  thneat 
against  the  Bulgars.  It  forced  them 
to  keep  their  armies  in  the  field  ; 
kept  them  at  perpetual  tension,  for 
they  knew  that  at  some  moment  when 
they  were  least  able  to  defend  them- 
selves, it  would  be  launched  against  them. 
And,  lastly,  had  it  not  been  there  the 
Serbs  would  have  had  no  rallying  point, 
the  Jugo-Slavs  have  had  little  hope  of 
ultimate  liberation  from  Au.strian  domina- 
tion. It  was  a  very  costly  side-show,  but 
it  long  ago  justified  itself,  and  holds  great 
future  possibilities,  may  vet  strike  the 
enemv  one  of  the  greatest  blows  they  have 
suffered. 

The  Serbs  Win    Back  Their   Own. 

The  present  offensive  was  launched  on 
Sunday,  September  15th,  the  main  attack 
being  delivered  by  the  Serbians,  who 
struck  northwards  between  Monastir  and 
the  Varda  River.  The  Bulgarian  line  was 
broken,  and  the  Serbs  advanced  rapidly 
along  the  Cherna  River,  the  French  co- 
operating on  their  left  and  the  British  de- 
livering an  attack  east  of  the  Varda  on 
their  right.  The  Bulgarians,  despite  the 
arrivil  of  reinforcements,  ha.stily  withdrew, 
and  in  doing  so  abandoned  many  guns  and 
lost  many  prisoners.  In  four  davs  the 
Serbians  and  their  Allies  had  reconquered 
375  square  miles  of  territory.  By  their 
advance  along  the  Cherna  River  the  Serbs 


outflanked  the  Bulgarian  defenders  of 
Prilep,  which  place  was  occupied  by  Ser- 
bian cavalry.  Further  west,  the  Serbs 
reached  the  Varda  valley,  and  pushing 
along  it  are  now  reported  to  have  reached 
Veles.  More  important  still,  they  have 
crossed  the  Varda,  and  have  captured 
Ishtip,  thirteen  miles  east  of  Veles.  Bv  so 
doing  they  have  apparently  cut  the  Bul- 
garian line  of  retreat  eastwards.  Whether 
they  ha\e  thereby  captured  an  army  de- 
pends upon  the  speed  with  which  the  Bul- 
gars fled.  By  thrusting  this  great  wedge 
northwards  towards  Veles.  the  Serbs  split 
the  Bulgarian  first  army  in  twain.  One- 
half  retreated  north-west  towards  Albania, 
where  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  Austrian 
force ;  the  other  fled  towards  the  Varda  in 
the  direction  of  the  Bulgarian  frontier. 
Cables  tell  us  that  the  Italians  have  sur- 
rounded the  portion  which  was  endeavour- 
ing to  reach  Albania,  but  as  far  as  one 
can  gather  from  the  officiai  reports  the 
Italian  troops  did  not  occupv  positions 
which  enabled  them  to  do  this.  They  mav 
have  got  some  thousands  of  prisoners,  but 
hardly  the  entire  army.  The  other  portion 
v.hich  hurried  in  confusion  through  the 
Babuna  Pass  may  have  found  it  impossible 
to  reach  the  Varda  before  the  Serbian 
cavalry  got  there,  and  if  so  would  be  com- 
pelled to  flee  northward  to  Uskub.  Owing 
to  the  congestion  of  the  few  roads  avail- 
able, and  the  advantage  the  Serbs  have  in 
being  able  to  use  the  Varda  vallev,  the 
flying  Bulgars  will  likely  be  entrapped. 
The  rapid  Serbian  advance  compelled  the 
Bulgars  on  the  Varda  north  of  Doiran  to 
withdraw,  and  British  troops  at  last  occu- 
pied this  place,  which  has  so  long  been  a 
thorn  in  their  side,  and  has  cost  them  such 
heavy  losses  at  different  times.  Greek  and 
British  forces  pushed  up  the  Varda  valley 
and  reached  Gradetz,  where  they  probably 
junctioned  with  the  Serbs — though  whether 
they  did  or  not  is  not  quite  clear  from  the 
cables.  Advancing  northward  from  Doiran 
British  cavalry  quickly  reached  the  Bul- 
garian frontier,  and,  crossing  it,  are  prob- 
ably now  in  possession  of  Strumnitza. 
Once  our  troops  had  reached  Gradetz  the 
Bulgarians  had  to  fall  back  north  of  the 
Strumnitza  River  or  risk  capture.  Strumnitza 
is  situated  in  the  toe  of  the- promontorv  of 
Bulgarian  territory,  which,  bv  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  (1913^  was 
allowed  to  jut  westwards  into  Serbian 
Macedonia.  The  capture  of  the  entire  pro- 
montory would  affect  the  situation  little. 
Its  invasion  certainly  does  not  justify  th'> 
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hopes  expressed  that  the  way  to  Sofia  has 
been  opened  to  us. 

What  Will   Follow  This  Victory? 

The  question  being  asked  e\er\ where  is 
whether  this  bold  Serbian  advance  is  the 
beginning  of  a  campaign  which  will  end 
with  the  smashing  of  Bulgaria,  and 
threaten  the  invasion  of  Austria  itself,  or 
is  merely  a  highly  successful  local  opera- 
tion. It  is  a  question  which  no  one  can 
answer  at  the  moment,  though  the  position 
should  be  clearer  in  a  few  davs.  We  are 
assured  that  the  Bulgarians  are  flying 
helter-skelter,  and  are  utterly  demoralised, 
but  the  official  enemy  communiques,  whilst 
admitting  the  successes  of  the  Allies,  de- 
clare that  once  the  Bulgarian  line  had  been 
broken  through  retirement  to  other  defen- 
sive positions  was  begun,  and  apparently 
suggest  that  there  is  no  great  Bulgarian 
rout.  The  large  captures  of  guns  show, 
however,  that  the  retreat,  which  may  have 
begun  in  an  orderly  manner,  degenerated 
into  a  sc-.'i'i'e  qui  pent,  and  that,  as  far  as 
the  particular  army  in  question  is  con- 
cerned, complete  demoralisation  seems  to 
have  taken  place.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
because  one  part  of  their  forces  fled  Bul- 
garian resistance  as  a  whole  is  collapsing. 
On  the  Isonzo  Italian  rout  at  one  time 
seemed  to  have  involved  all  King  Victor's 
troops,  and  the  collapse  of  the  Fifth 
British  army  in  PJcardy  appeared  to  be 
serious.  But  the  Italians  rallied  on  the 
Piave,  the  Germans  did  not  get  to  Amiens. 
Their  first  army  having  broken,  the 
Bulgars  will  be  compelled  to  abandon 
southern  Serbia,  but  such  abandonment 
does  not  imperil  the  safety  of  Sofia  or  per- 
mit formidable  invasion  of  Bulgaria 
proper.  The  further  east  of  the  Varda 
Allied  troops  advance  the  more  difficult 
will  the  maintenance  of  their  communica- 
tions become.  In  October,  as  we  know 
from  bitter  experience,  the  weather  in  the 
Balkans  is  ill-suited  for  campaigning,  and 
by  the  middle  of  November  winter  puts  an 
end  to  active  operations.  It  may  be  that 
the  Bulgars  will  not  attempt  to  oppose 
.\llied  advance  further,  but  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  they  will  hasten  all  avail- 
able trocps  to  the  scene  of  action,  calling 
on  their  Allies  for  help  if  necessary. 

Will  the   Bulgars  Stand? 

Cables  tell  of  rumoured  disputes  between 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey  over  the  Roumanian 
spoils.      The   Bulgars,    it   appears,    refuse 


to  accept  with  thankfulness  the  rewards 
offered  them  by  Germany  for  the  help 
which  enabled  von  Mackensen  to  smash 
the  Roumanian  armies.  We  are  told  that 
there  was  much  dissatisfaction  in  Bui 
garia  with  the  Central  Powers.  If  this 
be  really  so  it  is  quite  probable  that  Ger- 
man leaders  may  view  initial  Bulgarian 
defeat  with  some  equanimity,  just  as  they 
regarded  Austrian  defeats  at  the  hands  of 
the  Russians  for  some  time.  Aastria  had 
to  implore  them  for  assistance,  and  onlv 
got  it  at  a  price,  hut  when  it  was  given  it 
proved  highly  effective.  Possibly  the  dis 
gruntled  Bulgars  will  not  be  greatly 
helped  until  they  come  to  heel  behind  Ger- 
manv.  On  the  other  hand,  it  were  ob 
viously  dangerous  for  the  Central  Powers 
if  Bulgaria  were  invaded  and  suffered  dis- 
aster ;  therefore  ere  that  stage  is  reached 
we  may  look  for  the  arrival  of  hea\7 
Austro-German  reinforcements  and  ample 
supplies  of  artillery  and  aeroplanes.  One 
would  assume  that  the  Bulgarians,  driven 
from  new-  Serbia,  would  take  up  a  natur 
ally  strong  defensive  line  protecting  then- 
own  frontier  in  the  east,  and  barring  access 
to  Serbia  proper  in  the  north.  Such  a 
line  would  run  from  Lake  Tahinos  to 
Demirhissar,  thence  across  the  before 
mentioned  promontory  of  Bulgarian  terri- 
tory to  the  heights  north  of  the  Strumnitza 
River.  From  there  it  w^ould  follow  the 
Plachkovitza  hills,  which  lie  some  ten 
miles  east  of  Ishtip.  to  Kumanovo,  north 
east  of  Uskub.  Possibly,  it  would  run 
north  of  this'  place,  and  then  due  west  to 
Prisrend.  on  the  northern  twrder  of  Al- 
bania. This  line  would  be  about  the  same 
length  as  that  the  Bulgars  have  been  hold- 
ing for  the  last  couple  of  years,  and  it 
would  be  much  nearer  their  main  bases. 
General  d'Esperey,  though,  would  hardly 
venture  to  advance  as  far  north  ;is  Prisrend 
without  first  accounting  for  the  Austrian 
army  in  Albania.  If  the  Allies  are  able 
to  push  easLwards  from  Ishtip  to  the  Bul- 
garian border,  and  across  it,  it  would  in- 
dicate that  serious  demor.disation  ha-s 
spread  through  the  Bulgar  armies.  If  on 
the  other  hand,  advancing  Ixjyond  Ishtip, 
they  encounter  strong  resistance  some  ten 
miles  to  the  east,  then  we  may  take  it  that 
the  rout  is  end.-d,  and  formitlable  opposi- 
tion is  h)efore  us.  Even  a  demoralised 
Bulgaria  would  put  some  some  sort  of  a 
fight  on  the  Strumi  River,  but  if  the  Allies 
get  as  far  as  that  it  would  require  power- 
ful German  reinforcements  to  prevent  our 
forces     reaching     Sofia.       The     important 
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things  to  watch  are — (i)  the  doings  of  the 
Austrian  army  in  Albania,  (2)  the  extent 
of  the  Allied  advance  cast  of  the  Vardar. 
Ere  these  lines  ajiixMr  Uskub  will  prob- 
ably be  In  Serbian  hands.  The  accom- 
panying map  inrlicates  how  far  the  Allies 
still  have  to  go  before  they  seriously 
threaten  coninuinic.-itions  between  Berlin 
and  Constantinople. 


War-Weary    Bulgars. 

There  can  be  no  doubt^of  com'se  that 
the  Bulgars  are  utterly  sick  of  fighting. 
They  began  in  191 2,  just  exactly  six  yrar.s 
ago,  and,  with  brief  jiauses,  have  been  at 
it  ever  since.  They  bore  the  V>runt  of  the 
fighting  against  the  Turks,  and  suffered 
the  heaviest  losses.  Then  having  won  int»st 
of    Macedonia  ami  Salonika .  thev   i^fii.sed 
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to  part  with  this  spoil  to  their  Allies,  and 
the  latter  proceeded  to  fight  them  for  it. 
Ag.iinst  Serbia  and  Greece  alone  the  Bul- 
gars   might  have   held   their  own,   but  at- 
tacked in  the  rear  by  Roumania.  thev  col- 
lapsed  after  suffering  severe   losses.      De- 
prived of  the   territory-   they  coveted,    and 
despoiled  of  some  of  their  ancient  lands,  the 
Bulgars    waited     their    oppwrtunity.     and 
joined  the  Central   Powers,   with  their  aid 
reconquering   all   that   they   had   lost    save 
Salonika.     But  these  continuous  wars  must 
have  drained  the  life-blood  of  the  people, 
and  have  sickened  them  of  fighting.      For 
six  years,   with    brief    intervals,    all    Bul- 
garian men  of  fighting  age  have  been  sepa- 
rated  from  their   families,    and   have  suf- 
fered   hardships    and    privations.      Large 
numbers   must   have    been    wounded,     and 
others  have  fallen  victims  to  sickness,   for 
the    medical     provisions     of    the     Balkan 
peoples    are     nothing     like    as    efficient    as 
those  of   the  other   combatants.       In    the 
Balkan   wars  the   Bulgarians   put   300,000 
troops   into  the  field,    and    older    reserves 
and    militia    were    also    employed    under 
arms.     It  is  hardly  likelv  that  more  than 
300,000  men  all  told  are  now  available  for 
the  armies.     During  the  six  vears  150,000 
youths  have  reached  military  age,  but  these 
recruits  must  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
bv   casualties.      In   strong,    defensive   posi- 
tions   300,000  soldiers    might    be    able  to 
successfully      defend      themselves     against 
750,000,  but  in  more  or  less  open  warfare 
they  would  have  little  chance.     If,   there- 
fore,   the  Allied   troops  are   able   to  force 
Bulgar   defensive   lines   the   hostile   armies 
must   be  overwhelmed   unless   they    receive 
reinforcements  from  Austria,  Germanv  and 
Turkey.      Not  much  news  has  come  from 
Bulgaria  during  the  last  few  months,  but 
rumours  of  grave  dissatisfaction  with  Tsar 
Ferdinand     and    his    Government    trickle 
through  from  neutral  sources.     Astute  Fer- 
dinand,    we    know,   has    withdrawn    from 
Sofia,     and     is     living    in     Austria,    whilst 
Prime   Minister    Rodoslavoff    resigned    re- 
cently.     If  behind  the  hammered  and  flv- 
ing  army  is  a  discontented  and  grumbling 
people,  which    has     already    thrown     over 
those  mainly    responsible   for   the   alliance 
with    Germany,    complete    collapse    and    a 
formal   demand  for  peace  is  by  no  means 
unlikely.      Germany   could   then   onlv    pre- 
vent her  ally  making  terms  with  the  Entente 
by   rushing    heavy     reinforcements   to    the 
Balkans  and  agreeing  to  the  territorial  de- 
mands of  the  Bulgars.      The    Bulgarians. 


peasant  proprietors  for  the  most  part,  are 
better  suited  to  set  up  .i  republican  form  of 
government  than  any  other  Balkan  people. 
If  they  are  determined  to  do  this  in  spite 
of  their  Tsar  and  the  Kaiser,  then  they 
will  try  to  make  peace  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, for  it  is  not  the  j>eople  but  their 
rulers  who  embroil  countries  in  war.  A 
war-weary  people  determined  in  future  to 
rule  itself  will  make  great  sacrifices  to 
secure  peace. 

Allenby's    Brilliant    Victory. 

Somehow  or  other  most  of  us,  owing  no 
doubt  to  our  early  Biblical  instruction,  re- 
gard Palestine  as  a  fairly  large  place,  and 
we  are  surprised  when  we  learn  that  from 
the  Jordan  to  the  sea  averages   less   than 
forty  miles,   and  that  from  Acre  to  Beer- 
sheba  is  only  120  miles.  Actually  the  scene 
of  General  Allenby's  brilliant  exploit  is  an 
area    little    greater    in    extent    than    Port 
Phillip  Bay.      It  is  a  rough  square,   with 
the  Mediterranean  on  one  side,  the  Jordan 
on  the  other,  the  old  British  front  on  the 
south,  and  a  line  from  Acre  to  the  Jordan 
on  the  north.     For  the  sake    of    clearness 
we  can  call   the  base  from  the  Jordan   to 
the  sea   AB,    the  Mediterranean   side   BC. 
the  northern  side  CD.  and  the  Jordan  DA. 
The  British  front  was  along  AB.  and  the 
attack   against   the  Turkish   p<jsitions   was 
delivered  a  few  miles  east   of    B,   almost 
along     the    sea     coast.       Here      Allenbv 
launched  his  infantry  which  broke  through 
the  strong  Turkish  defences  opposite.   The 
cavalry  poured  through  the  gap  thus  made 
and,  advancing  rapidly  along  the  sea  coast 
turned  eastward  towards  Samaria,  situated 
almost  at  the  centre  of  the  square.     Bv  so 
doing,   they  enveloped  the  Turkish   forces 
on  the  western  half  of  AB.  and  compelled 
them  to  retreat  rapidly    towards   the  Jor- 
dan.  Meantime,  however.   General  Allenbv 
pushed  troops  northwards  from  A  and  cut 
the  Turkish  communications  with  the  river. 
The  Turkish  forces,   iust  east  of  the  spot 
where    the   infantry    had    broken    through, 
were  speedilv  surrounded,   and   laid  down 
their  arms,   but  the  army   north   and   east 
of     Samaria     endeavoured     to     make     its 
escape     by    withdrawing     rapidly    in    the 
direction  of  Lake  Tiberius,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  D  in  our  imaginary  square.      In 
order    to    prevent    its    escape    the   cavalry 
pushed     northwards     and     soon     reached 
Nazareth,  situated  between  Acre  and  Lake 
Tiberius,  but  somewhat  to  the  south.     By 
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the  capture  of  this  place  the  Anglo-Indian 
forces  got  astride  the  northern  roads  of  re- 
treat, and  compelled  the  harassed  Turks 
to  fly  due  east  towards  the  Jordan.  There 
was  still  a  chance  of  their  getting  safely 
across,  but,  just  in  time,  the  troops  from 
the  south  who  had  been  sent  along  the  Jor- 
dan reached  Aisreedanieh,  where  the  pas- 
sage had  to  be  made,  and  completed  the 
ring  round  the  enemy  armies.  Altogether 
40,oco  Turks  were  captured,  although  not 
all  of  these  were  fighting  men.  The  cavalry 
quickly  covered  the  se\'enteen  miles  from 
Nazareth  to  Acre  in  the  west,  and  the  fif- 
teen miles  to  Lake  Tiberius  in  the  east, 
establishing  thus  a  complete  connection 
between  the  Jordan  and  the  sea.  The  im- 
portant port  of  Haifa  was  also  occupied. 
It  gives  the  Palestine  armv  a  new  and  use- 
ful base,  as  there  is  a  commodious  har- 
bour there,  which  Jaffa,  our  previous  base 
on   the  coast,    lacks. 

On  the  Other  Side  Jordan. 

Having  disposed  of  the  two  Turkish 
armies  in  Palestine  proper,  General  Al- 
lenby  turned  his  attention  to  the  smaller 
army  which  was  operating  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan. It  was  this  army  which  inflicted  a 
slight  reverse  on  our  troopsi  at  Es  Salt 
some  time  ago.  In  his  operations  against 
it  the  British  General  had  the  assistance  of 
Arab  irregulars,  who  are  always  anxious 
to  be  on  the  winning  side,  as  we  founrl  to 
our  cost  at  Ctesiphon  and  Kut.  These 
Arabs  seized  the  important  railway  junc- 
tion of  Derat,  a  little  more  than  thirty 
miles  east  of  Lake  Tiberius.  Bv  so  doing 
they  interrupted  communications  between 
the  Turkish  army  and  Damascus.  The 
Turks  then  retreated  southwards  down  the 
railway  and  our  troops,  crossing  the  Jor- 
dan, occupied  Es  Salt.  The  Arabs  com- 
ing up  from  the  .south  .seized  the  railway 
junction  at  Amman  and  thus  prevented 
Turkish  retreat  in  this  direction.  Latest 
reports  suggest  that  the  whole  of  this  Turk- 
ish army,  .some  to. coo  strong,  is  likelv  to 
fall  into  our  hands.  This  signal  victory 
■clears  the  whole  of  Palestine  of  the  Turks, 
and  brings  our  forces  within  sixtv  miles 
■of  Damascus.  The  Syrian  hills,  however, 
lie  between,  and  if  the  Turks  are  not  too 
demoralised,  they  are  likelv  to  be  able  to 
prevent  our  further  advance  for  some  time. 
The  loss  of  three  armies,  totalling  alto- 
gether 50.000  men,  together  with  large 
numbers  of  guns  nnd  much  war  material, 
cannot  but  seriouslv  injure  German  pres- 
tige  in   Turkey.      We   are   always   hearing 


rumours  of  Turkish  dissatisfaction  with 
the  enemy  War  Lords,  and  if  such  really 
exists,  Allenby's  victory  must  strengthen 
the  anti-German  party  in  Constantinople. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Turks  are  bitter 
against  the  Germans,  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  any  less  hostile  to  those  who  have 
wrested  provinces  from  them.  They  can- 
not but  realise  that  their  only  hope  of  re- 
conquering these  lies  in  obtaining  German 
assistance.  They  have,  it  is  true,  lost 
Palestine,  but  they  have  gained  territory 
three  times  as  extensive  in  the  Caucasus, 
and  in  addition  have  possessed  themselves 
of  the  greatest  oil  producing  area  in 
FJurope.  They  may  regard  this  as  some 
rompensation,  and  not  make  anv  serious 
attempt  to  get  back  the  Holy  Land. 

End  of  the   Baku   Venture. 

What,  at  the  time,  seemed  a  very 
hazardous  enterprise  has  ended,  unfortu- 
nately. As  I  pointed  out  at  the  time,  the 
despatch  of  troops  to  Baku  via  Persia  pre- 
sented no  serious  difliculties,  but  their 
maintenance  there  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible. Our  forces  were  admittedlv  poorly 
supplied  with  artillery,  and  counted  ap- 
parently on  the  fact  that  the  opposing 
Turks  were  also  i,M-equip[)ed.  But  the 
possession  of  Baku  was  important  not 
merely  to  the  Turks  but  to  the  Germans 
also,  and  it  was  therefore  certain  that  the 
required  cannon  and  war  material  for  the 
hostile  army  would  be  quickly  forthcoming. 
The  reinforced  Turks  api)ear  to  have  atr 
tacked  strongly,  and  the  Armenians,  for 
whose  sake  the  British  expedition  was  sent, 
quickly  weakened,  and  opened  negotiations 
for  the  handing  over  of  the  oil  city  to  the 
enemy.  Under  these  circumstances  evacur 
ation  was  tlie  only  course  open.  Here, 
however,  difficulties  appear  to  have  arisen, 
for  the  ships  on  which  the  English  and  In. 
dian  troops  had  arrived  belonged  to  the 
Russians.  In  the  end,  however,  these 
appear  to  have  suppllied  the  necesr 
sary  sh'pping,  and,  after  a  fierce  fighti 
in  which  certain  regiments  suffered 
heavy  loss,  the  force  embarked  and 
got  away.  The  Turks  are  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  oil  wells  and  the  citv.  and 
appear  to  have  occupied  the  >vhole  of  Trans 
Caucasia  save  for  a  few  mountainous  dis- 
tricts where  Circassians  and  Armenians  still 
hold  out.  Nothing  more  has  been  heard 
of  the  Indian  army  which  was  approaching 
tlie  Caspian  Sea  through  Northern  Persia. 
The  capture  of  Baku  is  a  necessary  step  in 
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the  carrying  out  of  the  Hamburg-Herat, 
or  Berlin-Bokara  dream  of  the  Germans. 
Its  possession  will  no  doubt  enable  them  to 
dominate  the  Caspian  and  possibly  the  cen- 
tral Asiatic  provinces  of  Russia.  It  is  to 
defeat  this  that  the  Indian  army  above 
mentioned  was  started  for  the  Caspian. 

The  Parlous  Case  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks. 

The  position  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  the 
central  Volga  district  is  becoming  more 
serious  every  day.  As  long  as  it  was  merely 
a  fight  between  the  former  Austrian  priso- 
ners of  war  and  the  Bolsheviki  the  chances 
were  with  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  They  were 
well  trained  in  arms,  their  numbers  were 
being  constantly  swollen  by  the  arrival  of 
other  Slavs,  formerly  in  the  Austrian  army 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Mus- 
covites on  their  western  front,  and  my  nume- 
rous Russians  who  were  anxious  to  upset 
Lenin  and  Trotsky.  Neither  side  was  well 
equipped  with  cannon  and  machine  guns, 
neither  could  obtain  these  necessary 
weapons,  therefore  superior  military  skill 
was  the  deciding  factor,  and  the  star  of 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  their  supporters 
was  in  the  ascendant.  But  the  Allied  in- 
tervention in  Russia  and  Siberia — largely 
undertaken  with  the  idea  of  assisting  these 
very  Czecho-Slovaks — caused  the  Germans 
to  become  interested  in  the  fight,  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  Teutons  are  in  a  position 
to  supply  arms  and  leaders  to  the  Red 
Guards  whilst  the  Allies  cannot  send  sup- 
port to  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  The  situation 
is  aggravated  by  the  setting  up  of  a  pro- 
German  Government  in  the  province  of  the 
Don  Cossacks  just  south  of  the  district 
where  the  Czecho-Slovaks  are  ojierating. 
An  army  impregnated  with  Bolshevik  ideas 
is  hardly  likely  to  be  a  formidable  or  effi- 
cient fighting  force,  and  the  Germans  can 
do  little  unless  discipline  can  be  en- 
forced. Hunger,  however,  is  a  great  dis- 
ciplinarian and  danger  is  another.  The 
two  combined  may  assist  the  Teutons  in 
fashioning  an  army  in  Russia  which  will 
have  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  follow  the  doings  of  the 
Japanese  and  Allied  troops  in  Siberia.  In 
Russia  proper  our  forces  are  advancing 
from  Archangel  southwards  along  the 
Dwina,  but  the  near  approach  of  winter 
makes  further  progress  or  extended  opera- 
tions nnlikelv. 

Brilliant  Allied   Drives  in  the  West. 

.Aticr  a  fonniglu  of   slight  gains  which 
brought   Ihe  British   forces  up  to  the   Hin- 


ilenburg  line,  Ijetween  St.  (.2u<^'itin  and 
Camlirai.  Foch  suddenlv  delivered  a  series 
of  simultaneous  blows  against  the  liermaD 
defences  from  the  Cherain  des  Dames  to 
Ypres.  Though  at  the  time  of  writing 
the  famous  front  has  not  been  broken  at 
anv  point  between  the  two  towns,  British 
troops  have  thrust  past  the  German  de- 
fensive line,  which  they  took  up  after 
General  Byng's  attack  last  year,  when  it 
will  be  recalled  he  broke  the  Hindenburg 
line  with  his  tanks.  The  capture  of  Bour 
Ion  Wood  now  is  a  very  different  matter 
to  what  it  was  then.  General  Byng  had 
advanced  much  farther  than  anticipated, 
and,  although,  after  a  terrific  struggle,  his 
forces  took  the  hill  on  which  the  wood 
stands,  the  British  defensive  arrangements 
in  the  territory  won  were  not  got  ready 
rapidly  enough  to  stem  the  enemy  counter- 
attack. Now,  however.  Allied  advance  is 
systematic  and  regular.  There  is  no  danger 
of  the  enemy  w-inning  back  this  dominant 
position,  and  its  retention  means  the  early 
capture  of  Cambrai,  which  the  Germans 
will  almost  certainly  evacuate.  Its  fall 
(Joes  not,  in  itself,  compel  the  enemy  to 
abandon  St.  Quentin,  but,  combined  with 
French  advance  on  to  the  Chemin  des 
Dames,  anS  .American  success  on  the 
Meuse,  makes  a  sf>eedy  retirement  from  the 
place  practically  certain.  The  loss  of 
Cambrai  will  seriously  hamper  the  enemy. 
as  it  is  a  far  more  important  centre  than 
St.  Quentin.  Presumably,  they  have  a  de- 
fensive line  ready  to  fall  back  on,  but 
definite  information  as  to  where  it  runs 
has  never  tieen  given.  Douai  lies  on  a 
plain,  and  oft'ers  few  natural  adxantages 
for  defence.  If,  however,  it,  too,  is  aban- 
doned, the  enemy  would  hardly  be  able  to 
still  hold  on  to  Lille,  which  has  long  been 
their  main  distributing  centre  in  Northern 
France. 

Early  Retreat  Certain. 

If  the  Anglo-Belgians  at  Vpres  succeed 
in  thrusting  eastwards  as  far  as  Roulers, 
then  we  may  look  for  the  abandonment 
oi  Menin,  Tourcoing.  Roubaix  and  Lille 
by  the  Germans,  within  the  next  few  days. 
To  cover  their  Channel  ports  the  enemy 
would  l>e  forced  to  hold  a  line  somewhere 
along  the  Belgian  frontier,  but  they  will 
likely  make  a  stand  west  of  that  border. 
The  final  defensive  position  tliey  would 
take  up  is  that  of  the  Meuse,  which  is 
regarded  as  almost  ini[HvgnaT)le — though 
nowada\s  no  front  can  l>e  assumed  to  be 
in\tiln<>r  ihlr.       It    is   a    long   wav,    though, 
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from  Camlirai  to  Liege,  and  every  foot 
the  enaBy  are  driven  back  the  more  con- 
centrated they  become,  and  the  greater, 
therefore,  their  power  of  resistance  be- 
comes. The  French  are  slowly  pushing  in 
the  German  outposts  south  of  St.  Quentin, 
but  have  not  yet  reached  the  Hindenburg 
line,  although  they  are  now  close  to  it. 
Farther  south  between  Soissons  and  Laon 
they  have  pushed  across  the  old  German 
defences,  and  are  now  nearer  Laon  than 
they  have  ever  been  before.  Their  ad- 
vance here  threatens  the  German  positions 
on  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  and,  combined 
with  the  American  thrust  along  the  Meuse, 
will  make  it  very  dangerous  for  the  enemy 
High  Command  to  retain  possession  of 
Laon.  Had  there  Ijeen  no  Amercan  ad- 
vance, and  had  the  French  found  it  im- 
possible to  force  their  way  through  the 
wooded  hills  north-east  of  Soisson.s,  the 
Germans  could  still  have  held  St.  Quentin 
and  Laon,  despite  the  British  successes  at 
Cambrai.  We  may  expect  a  general  enemy 
withdrawal  from  their  old  front  in  France 
within  the  next  few  days,  but  it  must 
necessarily  be  some  time  before  we  learn 
where  their  next  stand  is  going  to  be  made. 
They  will  go  to  it  fighting,  and  will  make 
e\-erv  )3ttempt  to  delay  ouy  reaching  'it 
until  winter  sets  in- 

The  Americans  Strike  Again. 

The  American  offensive  north-west  of 
Verdun  has  already  met  ^vith  great  suc- 
cess. Striking  northwards  between  the 
Meuse  and  the  Aisne  the  American  troops 
drove  through  the  German  defences  to  a 
depth  of  seven  miles.  This  advance  gave 
them  Montfaucon  and  Gercourt,  the  for- 
mer a  large  village,  the  latter  a  hamlet  in 
the  valley  of  the  Meuse.  and  many  other 
places  which  have  been  in  German  hands 
since  1914.  The  Meuse  valley  must  have 
been  cleared  of  the  enemy  for  five  miles  or 
more,  a  most  im]X)rtant  success,  as  the 
Meuse  line  is  regarded  as  likely  to  be  that 
on  which  the  final  German  stand  is  made. 
Advance  on  the  Aisne  was  not  so  great,  but 
west  of  that  river  the  French  record  notable 
successes.  The  possilnlities  which  lie  behind 
this  thrust  are  great.  In  Picardy.  in  Flan- 
ders, in  the  Argonne  district.  Allied  troops 
can  throw  themselves  against  the  enemv  de- 
fences .ind  make  considerable  advances 
without  seriously  cndang(;ring  the  German 
position.  The  enemy  can  give  back  for 
many  miles,  and  the  Allies  would  still  be 
far  from  any  vital  spot.  The  American 
drive,    however,    if    it   continues,    and    the 


se\en  miles  advance  is  increased  to  twenty 
or  thirty,  will  compel  the  Germans  to  aban- 
don their  positions  north  of  Rheims,  force 
them  indeed  to  withdraw  from  the  Hinden- 
burg line  itself.  This  oflensive  is  a  blow 
delivered  behind  the  contemplated  enemy 
fronts  which  were  to  be  taken  up  if  the 
Hindenburg  line  could  not  be  held.  Far 
greater  rewards  would  be  won  by  victory 
in  this  drive  along  the  Meuse  than  could  be 
gained  by  the  most  remarkable  of  successes 
in  Picardy. 

Enemy  Lack  of  Men. 

Not  only  does  the  American  advance 
threaten  all  the  enemy  communications 
with  Laon  and  Rethel,  but  it  brings  the 
Allies  nearer  to  Longwy,  which  is  situated 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  famous  Briey 
iron  field.  True,  the  Americans  are  much 
closer  to  this  field  further  south,  but  we 
may  assume  tliat  the  enemy  defences  north 
of  ThiaiicouTt  and  Pont-a-Mousson  are 
much  more  formidable  than  thev  are  fur- 
ther north,  in  which  direction  attack  was 
not  expected.  The  main  threat,  however, 
given  by  the  Americans,  is  against  the 
enemy  communications  in  reaT  of  their 
battle  front  in  France.  So  serious  is  this 
threat  that  we  may  be  sure  the  Germans 
will  endeavour  by  heavy  concentrations  of 
men  and  guns  to  prevent  further  Allied  ad- 
vance at  this  point,  it  being  more  important 
for  them  to  stop  the  American  offensive 
than  to  hold  the  Hindenburg  line.  It  is 
just  here  that  lack  of  sufficient  man  power 
is  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  Germans. 
The  great  superiority  of  the  Allies  in  num- 
bers enables  them  to  attack  in  formidable 
manner  in  three  or  four  places  at  once. 
Hitherto  two  offensives  at  a  time  were  the 
most  thev  could  manage,  and  the  Germans 
did  not  find  it  difficult  to  throw  in  their 
reserves  rapidly.  Now,  however,  with  re- 
serve's depleted.  German  High  Command  is 
called  on  to  counter  several  Allied  blows 
at  once,  and  finds  the  task  too  great.  The 
only  alternative  to  finding  men  is  to  shorten 
the  front  the  available  soldiers  have  to 
defend,  and.  urged  thereto  by  the  American 
achievement,  the  hostile  leaders  will  prob- 
ablv  be  obliged  to  take  that  course,  though 
they  arc  likely  to  try  and  postpone  drastic 
withdrawal  till  after  the  winter  is  over  if 
thev  can  contri\'e  to  do  so. 

How  Australia  is  Financing  Herself. 

The  need  for  finding  money  wherewith 
to  pav  intereiit  on  war  loans  and  war  pen- 
sions made  it  necessarv  for  Mr.  Watt,  the 
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Federal  Treasurer,  to  notabh-  increase 
taxation.  In  his  Budget  sp>eech  he 
explained  that  no  less  than  -^5,356,000 
would  have  to  be  raised  by  new  taxation, 
and  proceeded  to  outline  what  his  proposals 
were.  Income  tax  is  to  be  raised  b)-  30 
per  cent,  all  round — that  is  to  say,  a  man 
who  paid  /"loo  tax  last  year  will  have  to 
pay  £15°  on  the  same  income  this.  Land 
tax  is  to  go  up  by  20  per  cent.  The  in- 
crease in  Income  Tax  is  expected  to  bring 
in  ^2.200.000,  and  in  Land  Tax 
^380,000.  Even  with  this  heavy  addi- 
tional impost  Australians  will  be  paying 
considerably  less  than  Englishmen  have 
been  doing  for  some  time  past.  So  next 
year  when  the  interest  on  another  ^80,- 
000,000  loan  money,  and  additional  war 
pensions  have  to  be  met,  another  30  per 
cent,  increase  is  to  be  anticipated.  Addi- 
tional duties  on  liquor  and  tobacco  are 
looked  to  to  bring  in  _j^i.895.ooo,  and  the 
extension  of  the  amusement  tax  to  cover  3d. 
and  6d.  tickets  is  expected  to  vield 
/^275  000.  Following  the  lead  of  Great 
Britain  the  Treasurer  has  decided  to  impose 
a  postage  war  tax  of  a  halfpenny  on  letters, 
letter-cards,  postcards,  newspapers  and 
packets.  This  is  estimated  to  bring  in 
^516.000.  In  order  to  make  certain  that 
the  war  loan  is  fully  subscribed  Mr.  Watt 
proposes  to  bring  in  a  compulsorv  measure 
under  which  all  persons  will  be  forced  to 
subscribe  to  the  war  loan  according  to  their 
means.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  form 
of  comcription  of  wealth,  which  should  find 
favour  with  the  Labour  Partv.  It  is,  after 
all,  a  fair  thing,  but  the  comments  on  the 
proposal  now  being  made  are  rather  amus- 
ing reading  taken  side  by  side  with  the 
remarks  made  concerning  enemv  methods 
of  raising  money  by  compulsion  in  the  earlv 
days  of  the  war — a  method  which  appar- 
ently they  did  not  adopt  after  all.  Mr. 
Watt  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
Iwldness  of  his  first  Federal   Budget. 

New  Zealand  Notes. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  gi\e  all 
members  of  the  Main  Body  short  furlough. 
This  is  a  complete  change  of  attitude  on 
the  part  of  high  officials,   and  mav  not  be 


unconnected  with  the  improved  situation 
within  the  war  zone.  The  intimation  has 
been  well  received,  and  although  the  Mini- 
ster of  Defence  has  stressed  the  d  fficulties 
of  returning  fit  men  when  every 
wounded  man  must  be  shipped  home  as 
quickly  as  possible,  it  is  hop«d  that  the 
first  away  may  be  the  first  home. 

Fifteen  vears  ago,  when  New  Zealand 
was  famous  for  interesting  innovations,  one 
of  the  Auckland  suburban  boroughs  elected 
Mrs.  Yates  as  Mayor.  She  was  the  first 
woman  to  preside  in  such  a  capacitv,  and 
as  is  often  the  case  with  pioneers,  her 
term  of  office  was  rather  exciting.  By 
virtue  of  her  oflSce  Mrs.  Yates  was  the  first 
woman  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  Empire. 
The  late  Queen  Victoria  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  pioneer,  who  passed  awav  a  few  days 
ago  at  the  age  of  78.  Her  husband  had 
also  occupied  the  same  mayoral  chair — a 
record   which  will  take  some  beating. 

The  question  of  Japanese  comp>etition  in 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  is  creating  some 
discus.sion.  Imports  are  increasing,  and  so 
is  the  price.  A  leading  merchant  has  put 
the  position  thus  :  "  Japan  is  exploiting  us 
here  because  she  holds  the  whip  hand. 
She  will  be  able  to  hold  a  good  proportion 
of  this  war-gained  trade  after  the  war,  be- 
cause she  has  the  shipping  freight  avail- 
able. At  present  her  prices  approach 
British  rates.  After  the  war,  however, 
she  will  be  able  to  reduce  them  by  200  or 
300  per  cent,  and  still  make  a  profit." 
The  quality  is  said  to  be  constantlv  im- 
proving. 

The  next  New  Zealand  War  Loan  will 
he  placed  on  the  market  either  in  Decem- 
ber or  January.  The  Acting  Minister  of 
Finance  has  intimated  that  the  number  of 
defaulters  who  come  under  the  compul- 
sory clauses  of  the  Finance  Act  is  com 
paratively  small.  The  sovereign  of  1914 
for  the  three  food  groups — meat,  groceries 
and  dairy  products — is  still  shrink  ng,  and 
is  now  worth  13s.  6i-d.  The  mining  crisis 
is  in  temporary  eclipse,  the  mine-owners, 
under  Government  pressure,  having  decided 
to  meet  the  Miners'  Federation  in  confer- 
ence.     A  settlement   is   anticipated. 


September  30.  1918.  i^y     General    d'Esperev  —  and    her    p>eace 

Is  it  the  Beginning  of  the  End?  plenipotentiaries  are  reported  to  be  now  on 

Since  the  above   notes    were   written    the  the    way    to    Allied    headquarters.       This 

news    has   come   through   that    Bulgaria    is  peace   proposal     is    being     carefullv    con- 

soing    for     peace.       Her     Prime     Minister  siilered   by    Great    Britain    and    her 'Allies, 

asked  fiir  an  armistice — which  was  refuse.l  Great  possibilities, lie  behind  the  Bulgarian 
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request.  As  already  mentioned,  the  Bul- 
gars  are  reported  very  dissatislied  with  the 
Central  Powers  and  Turkey,  they  are  ex- 
cessi\ely  war-weary,  and  they  undoubtedly 
see  an  opportunity  of  getting  off  lightly 
themselves,  and  also  of  escaping  from  what 
i;  evidently  irksome  Teutonic  domination. 
.•VUied  statesmen  themselves  admit  that  in 
the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  entry 
of  Bulgaria  into  the  war  they  blumiered 
seriously.  They  now  have  an  opportunity 
-of  retrieving  the  position  which  they  lost  at 
that  time.  We  do  not  know,  of  course, 
what  the  Allied  attitude  is  going  to  be, 
but  obviously  it  would  be  an  immense  gain 
for  us  if  Bulgaria  could  be  entirely 
severed  from  the  Central  Powers,  and  if 
Allied  troops  could  traverse  her  territory 
to  strike  northwards  at  Austria  and  east- 
wards at  Constantinople.  It  is  worth  some 
sacrifice  to  achieve  that  result  quickly.  If 
Allied  terms  are  excessively  hard,  Bulgaria 
may  elect  to  continue  the  struggle,  and  we 
must  remember  that  Germany  will  be  exert- 
ing every  possible  pressure  to  induce  the 
Bulgars  to  go  on  fighting.  If,  however, 
the  Allies  will  consider  jseace,  more  or  kss 
on  the  basis  of  the  stains  quo  ante  bellum, 
'leaving  the  Bulgars  a  port  on  the  Aegean, 
but  depri\-ing  them  perhaps  of  the  Strum- 
nitza  promontory,  and  the  territory  Rou- 
mania  obtained  from  them  in  1913, 
which  they  have  since  reconquered,  a 
speedy  settlement  is  likely.  A  condi- 
tion would  be,  of  course,  that  Allied 
troops  could  traverse  Bulgarian  terri- 
tory, and  the  restitution  and  restoration 
•of  Serbian  ^lacedonia  would  be  demanded. 
As  all  the  territory  over  which  Tsar  Fer- 
dinand held  sway  when  the  war  started  is 
jjeopled  by  Bulgarians,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  Allies  can  deprive  them  of  any  of 
it  save,  perhaps,  here  and  there  of  some 
strategic  point.  No  doubt  they  would  in- 
sist on  the  dethronement  of  Ferdinand,  but 
if  recent  reports  of  the  feeling  in  Bul- 
garia be  correct,  his  people  are  anxious  to 
set  up  a  republic. 

A  Significant  Withdrawal. 

The  chief  danger  the  Allied  armies  ad- 
vancing into  Southern  Serbia  had  to  face 
«as  the  Austrian  armv  in  Albania.  Had 
the  Bulgars  taken  up  a  strong  defensive 
line  east  of  the  Vardar  this  army  would 
almost  certainly  have  rushed  against  the 
.Allied  line  from  Monastir  to  Uskub,  and 
the  Serbs  and  French  would  have  been 
hard  put  to  it  to  hold  the  long  but  nar- 
row   wedge    they    had    thrust    northwards. 


Cables  announce,  however,  that  the  Aus- 
rian  army  is  evacuating  Albania,  evidently 
fearing  to  be  cut  off  from  its  bases  by  the 
defection  of  Bulgaria.  This  hasty  with- 
drawal of  the  Austrians  is  the  best  proof 
we  could  possibly  have  that  the  Bulgarians 
intend  to  make  peace.  If  they  do,  what 
would  the  position  be?  Direct  communi- 
cation between  the  Teutons  and  the  Turks 
by  land  would  be  completely  cut,  and  Al- 
lied troops  would  speedily  be  before  the 
walls  of  Constantinople.  The  Turks 
could,  of  course,  rapidlv  withdraw  their 
main  armies  from  the  Caucasus  and  Persia, 
where  they  are  now  operating,  and  concen- 
trate them  in  Thrace,  to  protect  Constan- 
tinople from  Allied  attack  by  land.  Such 
a  force  could,  of  course,  get  guns  and 
munitions  from  Germanv  via  the  Black 
Sea.  On  the  other  hand  the  collapse  of 
Bulgaria  following  on  their  own  serious 
defeats  in  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia, 
would  almost  certainlv  induce  the  Turks 
to  sue  for  peace  in  their  turn.  Allied  con- 
ditions are,  however,  likelv  to  be  hard, 
and  Germany  will  put  forth  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  prevent  Turkev  breaking  awav.  It 
may  be  then  that  peace  with  Turkev  will 
have  to  await  Allied  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople, but  that  peace  proposals  from  the 
Sultan  will  immediatelv  follow  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  with  Bulgaria  is  almost 
certain. 

Strike  at  Germany  Through  Austria. 

The  hammer  blows  being  delivered  in 
France  by  Foch  make  it  almost  impossible 
foi  Germany  to  send  help  to  Austr'a,  which 
will  have  to  meet  the  drive  of  d'Esperey 
north  of  Uskub  into  Serbia  proper  prac- 
tically 'unaided.  Presumably  the  .Allies 
would  not  regard  Roumania  as  a  neutral 
country,  but  would  cross  the  Danube  into 
^^'allachia  without  any  hesitation.  If  that 
be  so  then  north-western  Bulgaria  is  likely 
to  be  a  battle-gromid  before  long.  The 
Austro-Germans  may  elect  to  evacuate 
Serbia  entirely,  and  stand  wholely  on  the 
defensive  along  the  Danube.  If  Roumania 
were  looked  on  as  a  neutral  this  would  be 
the  shortest  line,  and  would  recall  the  posi- 
tion in  the  early  days  of  the  war  before 
von  Mackensen's  drive.  Those  who  urged 
at  that  time  that  the  Serbians  should  have 
been  strongly  reinforced  to  enable  them  to 
invade  Austria  see  in  the  present  situation 
ample  justification  of  their  old  contention 
that  the  surest  way  of  striking  Germany 
was  to  thrust  at  Austria  and  give  her  sub- 
ject races  a  real  chance  of  asserting  them- 
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selves.  However,  as  Roumanian  and  Bul- 
garian territory  will  not  be  regarded  as 
neutral  by  the  All'es  the  Austrians  are 
likely  to  attempt  to  hold  a  line  from  Monte- 
negro across  old  Serbia  and  north-west 
Bulgaria  to  the  Danube.  Their  front 
would  follow  that  river  to  Silistria,  and 
then  run  to  the  Black  Sea.  What  the  Rou- 
manians will  do  when  Allied  forces  appear 
south  of  the  Danube  remains  to  be  seen. 
Only  if  Bulgaria  is  able  to  secure  recogni- 


tion of  her  neutrality  after  making  peace 
are  the  Austro-Germans  likely  to  be  able 
to  hold  old  Serbia  and  Roumania.  As  a 
Bulgaria  whose  territory  was  not  travers 
able  would  entirely  protect  Constantinople 
from  attack,  the  use  of  Bulgar  roads  and 
railways  by  their  troops  is  sure  to  be  one 
of  the  first  peace  cond'tions  of  the  Allies. 
The  withdrawal  of  Bulgaria  from  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  niav  well  prove  to  be 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  war. 


BRINGING   PEACE    NEARER. 


When  President  Wilson  entinely  re- 
fused to  consider  the  Austrian  peace  pro- 
posal, and  referred  that  Government  to 
his  fourteen  articles,  those  who  had  care- 
fully followed  his  speeches  and  declara- 
tions couid  not  but  feel  disapix)inted. 
This  feeling  was  tempered,  it  is  true,  bv 
the  knowledge  that  the  President  was  an 
fait  with  e\ery  phase  of  the  situation, 
whereas  we  had  to  be  guided  onlv  by  the 
reports  and  comments  which  reached  Aus- 
tralia. His  whole  conduct  ever  since  i9r4. 
when  he  was  called  on  to  take  up  the  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  and  thankless  role  as  de- 
fender of  neutral  rights,  has  been  marked 
by  absolute  candour  and  consistent  uj)- 
rightness.  and  his  refusal  to  discuss  p)eace. 
despite  his  previous  statements  concerning 
the  advisability  of  .so  doing,  could  only 
liave  been  dictated,  we  felt  sure,  by  entirelv 
idequate  considerations.  His  speech  on 
Saturday  gives  ample  explanation,  and  dis- 
closes hira  as  an  even  greater  statesman 
than  he  had  appeared  before.  He  is  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  man  produced  by 
the  war,  and  this  is  fortunate,  for  he  is  the 
leader  of  a  mighty  nation  which  will  have 
the  dominant  say  in  the  future  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  world. 

In  his  speech  in  New  York  he  insisted 
that  "there  must  be  impartial  justice 
shown  in  every  item  of  the  peace  settle- 
ment, no  matter  whose  interest  is  crossed, 
not  only  impartial  justice,  but  also  the 
satisfaction  of  the  several  peoples  whose 
fortunes  are  dealt  with."  An  indispensable 
instrumentality  which  is  to  secure  final  and 
permanent  peace  is  a  league  of  iKitions.  He 
regards  the  constitution  of  that  league  as 
the  most  essential  part  of  the  jjeace  settle- 
ment itself.  It  cannot  be  formed  now,  for 
it  would  be  "  merely  a  new  alliance  con- 
fined to  the  nations  associated  against  a  com- 
mon fneniy."  He  then  pnxreeded  to  tell  of 
the  fi\-e  fund:imental  things   which   were  to 


guide  us  in  making  peace.  He  stated  them 
authoritatively  as  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Government's  interpretation  of  its  own 
duty,  with  regard  to  peace. 

These  fun-damentals  are  so  immensely 
important  that  I  have  delayed  going  to 
press  with  this  number  in  order  to  include 
them  in  our  pages.  Thev  undoubtedly 
firing  [leace  much  nearer,  for  if  known  in 
Austria  and  Germany  would  utterlv  dispel 
those  fears  of  bo}cott,  of  hostile  discrimi- 
nation, of  exclusion  from  world  trade 
which  have  enabled  the  enemy  military 
leaders  to  keep  their  people  solid  behind 
them.  They  finally  dispel,  too,  the  unquiet 
feeling  of  many  in  Etitcnte  countries  that 
the  end  proposed  bv  certain  Allied  states- 
men wouli.l  not  bring  jjeace  to  the  world, 
but  would  bring  further  unrest,  and  in  time 
another  war.  "  A  victor's  terms  imposed 
upon  the  vanquished,"  said  President 
Wilson,  some  time  ago,  "  would  be  ac- 
cepted in  humiliation,  under  duress,  at  an 
intolerable  sacrifice,  and  would  leave  a 
sting  of  re.sentment — a  bitter  memory  uix>n 
which  the  terms  of  peace  would  rest,  but 
only  as  upon  a  quicksand."  Above  all, 
did  the  talk  of  a  trade  war  against  Ger- 
many, of  boycotts,  of  refusal  to  permit  her 
people  to  have  access  to  the  raw  materials 
of  the  world  seem  to  point  to  an  indefinite 
prolongation  of  the  struggle  and  to  the  final 
conclusion  of  a  peace  based  on  a  quick- 
sand. To  attempt  to  permanently  bottle 
up  130,000,000  energetic  and  pushful  in- 
<iividuals  who  had  l)ecome  great  industrial 
[leoples  was  bound  ultimately  to  bring 
about  catastrophic  conditions  which  would 
again  destro\  the  peace  of  the  world. 
President  Wilson  is  absolutely  determined 
diat  i)eace  when  it  dtjes  come  is  to  be  a 
lasting  one,  and  we  see  the  youngest  of  all 
great  nations  taking  a  stand  which  will  in- 
evitably make  it  the  arbitrator  of  the  world. 
We  cannot  Init  rejoice  diat  this  is  so,  and 
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hoije  that  the  EiiUiitc  Powers  will  speedily 
announce  their  entire  a(ihesion  to  the  five 
fundamentals  which  President  Wilson  has 
declared  to  be  the  imperative  basis  of 
future  peace.      They   are  as   follows:  - 

(i)  The  impartial  justice  meted  out  must 
involve  no  discrimination  between  those  to 
whom  we  wish  to  be  just,  and  those  to  whom 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  just.  It  must  be  a  jus- 
tice that  plays  no  favourites  and  knows  no 
standard  but  the  equal  rights  of  the  several 
people  concerned. 

That  is  to  say,  that  after  Germany  has 
made  restitution  for  the  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium and  northern  France,  and  for  other 
damage  clone,  she  would  not  thereafter  be 
discriminated  against  any  more  than  Great 
Britain,  F  ranee  or  the  United  States  her- 
self. 

(2)  No  special  or  separate  interest  of  any 
sing-ie  nation  or  any  group  of  nations,  can 
be  made  the  basis  of  any  part  of  the  settle- 
ment which  is  not  consistent  with  the  com- 
mon interest  of  all. 

(3)  There  can  be  no  leagues  or  alliances 
or  special  covenants  and  understandings 
within  the  general  and  common  family  of 
the  league  of  nations. 

America,  that  is  to  say,  will  set  her  face 
against  the  Mittel  Europa  customs  union 
idea,  as  also  against  a  league  formed  solely 
of  Entente  Powers.  In  fact,  anything 
which  tends  to  create  rival  groups  will  be 
barred. 

(4)  And  more  specifically  there  can  be  no 
special,  selfish,  economic  combinations  with- 
in the  league,  and  no  employment  of  any 
form  of  economic  boycott  or  exclusion  ex- 
cept as  the  power  of  economic  penalty  by 
exclusion  from  the  markets  of  the  world  may 
be  vested  in  the  league  of  nations  itself,  as 
a  means  of  discipline  and  control. 

The  boycott,  the  refusal  of  raw  mate- 
rials, is  to  be  preserved  as  one  of  the  main 
weajjons  of  the  League  of  Peace  to  force 
recalcitrant  Powers  to  heel,  and  inferen- 
tially  is  not  to  be  u.sed  by  individual  nations, 
■Dr  groups  of  nations,  against  each  other. 

(5)  .'VU  international  agreements  and 
treaties  of  every  kind  must  be  made  known 
in  their  entirety  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Special  alliances  and  economic  rivalries  and 
hostilities  have  been  the  prolific  source  in 
the  modern  world  of  the  plans  and  passions 
that  produce  war.  It  would  be  an  insincere 
as  well  as  insecure  peace  that  did  not  ex- 
clude them  in  definite  and  binding  terms. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  fertile  cause  of  war 
the  Pn^sidcnt  again  insists,  as  he  has  con- 


stantly insisted  before,  that  tliere  shall  be 
no  secret  treaties  and  agreements.  Secret 
negotiations  and  diplomacy  may  be  used  in 
concluding  a  treaty  or  agreement  between 
nations,  but  the  document  itself  must  f>e 
published  to  the  world.  That  is  the  Ameri- 
can method,  enforced  by  the  Constitution. 
No  treaty  with  the  United  States  can  be 
finally  ratified  until  the  Senate  has  given 
its  approval.  Discussion  of  the  treaty  in 
the  Senate  secures  complete  knowledge  of 
its  terms  by  the  people  of  America.  Thus 
it  is  to  be  throughout  the  world  in  future. 

It  is  cheering  to  find  that  Mr.  Asquith, 
who  rem.uns  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in 
Great  Britain,  speaking  at  about  the  same 
time  the  President  was  announcing  his 
live  fundamentals,  took  very  much  the  same 
line.     He  said:  — 

The  more  confident  our  faith  in  victory  is, 
the  more  it  behoves  us  to  be  on  guard  that 
our  unexampled  sacrifices  are  not  wasted  or 
frittered  away.  They  will  be  frittered  awa.y 
unless  we  can  procure  a  clean  peace,  that  is 
a  peace  which  does  not  offend  the  conscience 
either  of  the  victim  or  the  rest  of  mankind. 
We  can  have  no  clean  peace  if  there  is  to  be 
a  continuation  of  veiled  war,  or  a  peace 
which  is  designed  to  inflict  permanent 
humiliation  and  dismemberment  on  the 
enemy.  Such  a  peace  can  only  be  a  pre- 
carious armistice. 

Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Hughes  was  pre- 
sent, and  listened  to  this  powerful  denun- 
ciation of  his  pet  proposal  !  Mr.  Asquith 
went  on  to  state  that  he  considered  the  Aus- 
trian peace  offer  a  genuine  proposal,  but 
not  a  practical  proposition.  He  had  not 
such  a  horror  of  secret  diplomacy  as  some 
of  his  friends,  and  was  prepared  to  explore 
any  and  every  avenue  of  peace.  The  Aus- 
trians,  he  suggested,  might  ha\e  a  more  ac- 
ceptable proposal  to  make  shortly.  He  was 
against  a  general  election  in  England  til! 
the  war  was  over,  and  said,  "  Nothing  in 
the  war  suggests  that  we  would  be  better 
off  after  peace  by  any  system  of  tariffs, 
whether  preferential,  differential,  punitive 
or  prohibitive." 

It  is  significant  that  the  Bulgarians  con- 
template appealing  to  President  Wilson — 
the  United  States  is  not  at  war  with  Bul- 
garia— in  order  to  .secure  peace  with  the 
Allies  on  the  lines  of  his  declarations.  Un- 
doubtedly the  bold  announcem-nt  of  the 
live  fiuidamentals,  the  outcome  of  delibe- 
rate and  careful  counsel  by  American 
leaders,  as  the  necessary  basis  on  which 
[leace  negotiatioits  must  be  carried  out, 
brings  peace  far  nearer  than  it  seemed  last 
week. 
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THE   FAMOUS    FOURTEEN    ARTICLES. 

The  following-  are  the  fourteen  articles  which  President  Wilson,  in  his  reply  to  the 
Austrian  Peace  Note,  declared  must  be  accepted  by  the  Central  Powers  before  any 
Peace  discussions  could  take  place.  A  careful  comparison  of  these  with  enemy  declara- 
tions has  had  to  be  held  over. 


(i)  Covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived 
at,  after  which  there  shall  be  no  private  in- 
ternational understanding's  of  any  kind,  but 
diplomacy  shall  proceed  always  frankly  and 
in  the  public  view. 

(2)  .^.bsolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon 
the  seas  outside  territorial  waters,  alike  in 
peace  and  in  war.  except  as  the  seas  may 
be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  international 
action  for  the  enforcement  of  international 
covenants. 

(3)  The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all 
economic  barriers,  and  the  establishment  of 
an  equality  of  trade  conditions  among-  all 
the  nations  consenting  to  the  peace  and 
associating  themselves  for  its  maintenance. 

(4)  Adequate  guarantees,  given  and  taken, 
that  national  armaments  will  be  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  domestic 
safety. 

(5)  A  free,  open-minded  and  absolutely 
impartial  adjustment  of  all  colonial  cla'ms, 
based  upon  a  strict  observance  nf  the  prin- 
ciple that  in  determining  all  such  questions 
of  sovereignty  the  interests  of  the  popula- 
tions concerned  must  have  ecjual  weight 
with  the  equitable  claims  of  the  Government 
whose  title  is   to   be  determined. 

(6)  The  evacuation  of  all  Russian  terri- 
tory, and  such  a  settlement  of  all  questions 
affecting  Russia  as  will  secure  the  best  and 
freest  co-operation  of  the  other  nat  ons  of 
the  world  in  obtaining  for  her  an  unham- 
pered and  an  unembarrassing  opportunity 
for  the  independent  determination  of  her 
ow-n  political  development  and  national 
policy,  and  assure  her  of  a  sincere  welcome 
into  the  society  of  free  nations  under  insti- 
tutions of  her  own  choosing ;  and,  more 
than  a  welcome,  assistance  also  of  every 
kind  that  she  may  need  and  may  herself 
desire  The  treatment  accorded  Russia  by 
her  sister  nations  in  the  months  to  come 
will  be  the  acid  test  of  their  goodwill,  of 
their  comprehension  of  her  needs  as  distin- 
g-uished  from  their  own  interests,  and  of 
their  intelligent  and  unselfish   sympathy. 

(7)  Belgium,  the  whole  world  will  agree, 
must  be  evacuated  and  restored  without 
any  attempt  to  limit  the  sovereignty  which 
she  enjoys  in  common  with  all  other  free 
nations.  No  other  single  act  will  serve, 
as  this  will  serv-e,  to  restore  confidence 
among   the   nations   in   the   laws   which  they 


have  themselves  set  and  determined  for  the 
government  of  their  relations  with  one  an- 
other. Without  this  healing  act  the  whole 
structure  and  validity  of  international  law- 
is  for  ever  impaired. 

(8)  .411  French  territory  should  be  freed, 
and  the  invaded  portions  restored,  and  the 
wrong  done  to  France  bv  Prussia  in  1S71  in 
the  matter  of  .Alsace-Lorraine,  which  has 
unsettled  the  peace  of  the  world  for  ncarly 
50  years,  should  be  righted,  in  order  that- 
peace  may  once  more  be  made  secure  in  the 
interest  of  all. 

(q)  .\  readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of 
Italy  should  be  effected  along  clearly  recog- 
nisable lines  of  nationality. 

( 10)  The  peoples  of  .-Austria-Hungary, 
whose  place  among  the  nat'ons  we  wish  to 
see  safeguarded  and  assured,  should  be  ac- 
corded the  freest  opportunity  of  autonomous 
development. 

(11)  Roumania,  .Serbia,  and  Montenegro 
should  be  evacuated ;  Serbia  accorded  free 
and  secure  access  to  the  sea  •  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  several  Balkan  States  to  one  an- 
other be  determined  bv  friendly  counsel 
along  historically  established  lines  of  alle- 
giance and  nationality :  and  international 
guarantees  of  the  political  and  economic  de- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  of  the  seve- 
ral Balkan  States  should  be  entered  into. 

(12)  The  Turkish  portion  of  the  present 
Ottoman  Empire  should  be  assured  a  secure 
sovereignty,  but  the  other  nat'onalities  which 
are  now-  under  Turkish  rule  should  be  as- 
sured an  undoubted  security  of  life,  and 
an  absolutely  unmolested  opportunity  of 
autonomous  developments,  and  the  Darda- 
nelles should  be  permanently  opened  as  a 
free  passage  to  the  ships  and  commerce  of 
all  nations   under  international   guarantees. 

(lU  .An  independent  Polish  State  should 
be  formed,  which  should  include  the  terri- 
tories inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish 
populations,  which  should  be  assured  a  free 
and  secure  access  to  the  sea,  and  whose 
political  and  economic  independence  and 
teritorial  integrity  should  be  guaranteed  by 
international   covenant. 

(14)  .-X  general  association  of  nations  must 
be  formed  under  specific  covenants  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  niutual  guarantees  of 
political  independence  and  territorial  integ- 
rity to  great  and  small  States  alike. 
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HISTORY   IN    CARICATURE. 

Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us.  — Burns. 


Nearly  all  the  Allied  papers  strongly 
emphasise  the  fact  that  the  coming  of  the 
United  States  makes  victory  certam  for 
the  Entente  Powers.  In  the  cartoon  on 
this  page,  "  Burglar-Proof,"  the  arrival  of 
America  is  made  the  main  thertie. 

The  Germans  endeavour  to  show  Eng- 
land and  France  absolutely  dependent  upon 
the  United  States,  but  the  cartoon  from 
Kladdtradaisch,  "  On  the  West  Front, 
was,  of  course,  published  durmg  the  suc- 
cessful   enemy    drive    towards    the    Mame, 


before  the  Americans  had  begun  to  make 
their  presence  felt.  The  neutrals,  too,  show 
entire  appreciation  of  the  change  that  has 
come  over  the  scene  owing  to  the  arrival  of 
American  soldiers  in  Europe. 


Eladdcradotsch.l  (Berlin. 

BAD  TIMES  FOE    ROBBEE  CHIEFS. 
Tiger  Clemeuceau  and   the  British  Lion  retire  to 
^  the  jangle. 


SevsA 


BURGLAR  PROOF. 


Time,.\  ISea-ttle. 

THl    AMBE.IOAN    FLAG    18   THBKB    WHBEEVBE 
HB  ST&IEEfi. 


Am,terdammer.\  [Amsterdam, 

THE    RACE    BETWEEN   THE    RESERVES 
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0AT0H1N&    UP. 


[St.   LoQis. 


Aiodderadofscfi.l  [Berlin. 

A     CRY     OF     TERROR     FROM     THE     ENTENTE 

DITCH. 

"Uncle  Sam,  Hurry!      Hurry!    Help!    Help!" 

Kladderadatsch  depicts  England,  France 
and  Italy  praying  for  the  coming  of  the 
Americans,  and  makes  fun  of  the  American 
efforts  to  trap  submarines. 


The  St.  Louis  Republic  shows  the  other 
side  of  the  picture  in  its  cartoon,  "  Catch- 
ing up." 

The  New  York  Tribum  has  a  humorous    | 
reference   to   the   inadvisability   of    teasing 
elephants  I 


(New  York. 
•THAT'S     NO     ORDINARY     CATERPILJ-AE, 
WILUAM!" 


Kladderadatich.\  [Berlim. 

WOODROWS    U-BOAT   TRAP. 
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£a02«.] 


THE    BIG    PUSH. 


[Brooklyn. 


21    /,?o,]  (Floreace. 

WITH     BOTH     TAPS     ON    THEY     WILL     SOON 
HAVE    ENOUGH. 


The  Italians  are  naturally  very  jubilant 
over  their  successful  defeat  of  the  Aus- 
trian offensive  on  the  Piave  River  some 
time  ago.  II  420  shows  the  Emperor  Charles 
and  Austria  being  rapidly  submerged  by 
water,  which  is  flowing  from  two  taps,  one 
labelled,  "The  Italian  Front,"  the  other 
"  Internal  Situation." 


The  Montreal  Star  comments  significantly 
on  the  manner  in  which  peace  between  Rou- 
mania  and  the  Central  Powers  was  brought 
about. 


Sindi  Punch.] 


DISILLUSIONED. 


[Bombay. 


He  expected  a  hive  of  honey,   bat  found  instead 
a  bomet'B  neet. 


6'ior.J  (Montreal. 

THE   ALLIED  POLICE  WILL  ATTEND  TO   THIS 
AFTER    THE    WAE. 
Bbital  Footpad  :    "  Have  you  everyding  banded 

over?" 
Victim  of   Circomstahces:   "Yes." 
Bkptal   Footpad  :    "  Tlien    wo   at   peace   are." 


r,ii 
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he    Eire.]  IPari*. 

ORDEE   NOW  REIGNS   IN  MOSCOW. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  a  Ger- 
man paper  making  fun  of  one  of  its  own 
statesmen,  as  is  done  by  Jugend  in  the  car- 
toon below. 


La    Victoire.] 

AMONCi    THE    B0I.SHEVIK8. 


(Paris. 


"The  Czechs  and  the  Japs  are  approaching! 
Ory,  'The  revolution  is  in  danger)'  Loader 
than  that!" 


Jugend.]  [Munich. 

THE     INDEFATIGABLE     AND     THE 

INEXORABLE. 

Eezberger:     "It    I    could    only    apeak    for    five 

minutes     with     Lloyd    George — it     would    meaji 

Pea«e." 


The  opposite  \  iew  is  taken  by  Lustige 
Blatter,  which  suggests  that  the  Prisoners' 
Conference  at  The  Hague  will  shortly  be 
followed  bv  a  general  peace  conference. 
The  same  paper  satirises  German  war  pro- 
fiteers much  as  our  own  papers  deal  with 
our  own. 


WesUninster   Gojette.l  (London. 

SEEING  STAEfi. 

Macbeth:    "The  cry   is  still   'They  ••mer" 


LustJoe  B/offer.]  (Berlin. 

AFTER  THE  PRISONBT?S'  OONPBRENCE  AT  THE 
HAGUE. 
HoLL»KD :  "  I  believe  that  the  gentlemen  will  be 
back    soon,    for    they    hare    all    tipped    up    their 
seats." 


IjMstige  Blatter,] 


(Berlin. 


TUB     MUNITION    MAKER     IN     GBEMiANr. 

German  War  Profitfeb  :  "  We  don't  want  any 
bill  of  fare;  just  bring  along  three  portioiu  of 
all  your  most  expensive  dishes!" 


St«o#«    BfOT*«.    6(10118. 
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POST   WAR    PROBLEMS.* 

By  Prof.   Meredith  Atkinson,  M.A.,   University  of  Melbourne. 

II. -A    WORLD    SAFE   FOR    DEMOCRACY. 


When    President    Wilson    first    used    his 
famous  phrase,  "  a  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy," no  doubt  he  had  in  mind  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  law  throughout  the  world 
by   means  of   an    international    parliameiit 
based  upon  a  League  of  Nations.    I  think  it 
is  both  possible  and  profitable,  however,  to 
read  into  the  phrase  something  much  deeper 
and  broader  than  the  establishment  of  in- 
ternational   government.      Those    who    de- 
claim   against    nationalism    too    frequently 
make  the  mistake  of  regarding  a  League  of 
Nations  as  merely  a  means  of  co-operation 
between  existing  units  calle3  States.     But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  vast  amount  of  the 
conflict  arising  between  States  is  due  to  the 
corrosive    and    schismatic   forces    at    work 
within  single  States,   such  as  the  poverty- 
stricken  condition  of  the  masses,  or  an  ag- 
gressive form  of  Imperialism,   or  the  rule 
of  an  oppressive  dynasty.     All  these  condi- 
tions were  present  in  Russia  under  the  old 
regime  of  the  Tsar,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
I        they   obtained    in  Germany.      Undoubtedly 
they  contributed  most  seriously  to  the  crea- 
tion of  conditions   in  the  world  of   States 
which  made  for  instability  and  war.    Thus, 
we  are  all  vitally  interested  in  the  internal 
conditions  of  every  nation.     President  Wil- 
son is  quite  logical  and  far-sighted  in  de- 
claring that   the  Allies  must  bargain   wifli 
the    German    people,     and    not    with    the 
HohenzoUerns.      Mr.    Gerard    also   strikes 
right  home  when  he    declares    that    it    is 
"this  King  business"   that  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of   Germany's  evil   policy   of   ruthless 
aggression  and  world-domination.     If  Ger- 
many  enters    the  League  of    Nations  with 
her  dynastic  despotism  unaltered,  the  world 
will  certainly  not  be   safe  for   democracy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  risk  of  war  would 
be  enormously   reduced  if  all   the  Govern- 
ments of  the  world  were  democracies.     For 
a  democracy  has  at  least  the  virtue  of  pur- 
suing an  objective,  namely    the  j^eneral  wel- 
fare, which  will  bring  it  into  infinitely  less 
conflict  with  any  other  democracy  than  with 
a  despotic  form  of  government. 

»Profe«BOr    Keredith    Atkinson's     next     artiol« 
wfll   appear  in   onr  November  2nd   iasne. 


NEED    FOR    SOCIAL   REFORM. 

The  more  perfect  the  inner  life  and  or- 
ganisation of  a  State  becomes,  the  more 
complete  will  it  be  in  its  co-operation  in 
an  internafional  compact.  Every  social  re- 
form, every  advance  towards  greater  jus- 
tice and  a  larger  liberty  for  the  individual, 
strengthens  the  true  unity  of  the  State  and 
makes  it  a  greater  power  for  the  broader 
human  unity.  We  have  grown  so  hide- 
bound in  our  false  individualism,  owmg 
to  our  selfishness  and  want  of  sympathy 
with  our  kind,  that  we  forget  that  the  per- 
fect individual  is  only  to  be  realised  through 
his  complete  citizenship.  His  citizenship 
must  remain  incomplete  until  we  have  pro- 
vided such  social  conditions  as  will  enable 
him  to  reach  the  full  stature  of  t!he  citizen. 
If  we  examine  our  .social  system  to  discover 
the  extent  to  which  this  development  is 
helped  or  allowed  to  express  itself,  we 
must  be  appalled  at  the  forces  of  repres- 
sion of  individuality  everywhere  in  evi- 
dence. The  economic  conditions  of  to-day, 
practically  throughout  the  world,  render  al- 
most impossible  the  widespread  exercise  of 
the  creative  powers  latent  in  most  indivi 
duals.  How  few  men  are  pursuing  the 
daily  activities  to  which  the  principle  of 
growth  within  them  urges  them !  Social 
fnstitutions  should  be  designed  to  provide 
for  this  free  and  vigorous  growth.  Many 
people  believe  that  democratic  government, 
acting  through  an  elected  parliament,  is  a 
sufficient  provision  for  social  progress. 

That  this  is  not  so  is  obvious  to  aiiy  ob- 
server of  the  social  conditions  obtaining  in 
democratic  countries.  Social  progress  is. 
in  fa^t,  limited  by  the  educational  standard 
of  the  people,  and  that  is  mainly  deter- 
mined bv  their  economic  conditions.  The 
average  worker's  hold  upon  his  livelihood 
■is  altogether  too  precarious  to  make  him  a 
really  free  man.  His  education  is  so 
limited  and  his  outlook  .so  narrowed  that  he 
emerges  with  painful  slowness  from  bad 
conditions.  He  expresses  him.self  in  the  in- 
dustrial unrest  which  has  become  a  chronic 
feature  of  the  economic  system.  Such  un- 
rest is  due  to  hi.s  feeling  that   the  system 
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deals  unjustly  with  him,  that  it  gives  him 
less   consideration   than  the   raw   materials 
upon  which  he  works,  and  that  the  superior 
position  of  capital  makes  it  impossible  for 
him  to  gain   any   great   advance  in  status. 
He  therefore  listens  eagerly  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  "class  war,"  which  has  gained  an 
enormous  vogue  during  the  past  ten  years, 
and  is  certain  to  grow  still  further  in  the 
disturbed   conditions   that    will   follow   the 
war.     On  grounds  of  expediency,  as  well  as 
on  those  of   justice,   the   need    for   drastic 
social  reform  has  never  been  so  urgent.    Re- 
volutionism  always    flourishes  most   in   the 
social  dhaos  that  follows  a  great  war.     In 
the   difficult   and    dangerous    situation    that 
we  shall  shortly  have  to  face,  the  principal 
factor  of  disaster  will  be  the  resistance  of- 
fered in  some  countries,   by  the  authorities 
and  upper  classes,   to  legitimate  social  re- 
form.    One  is  apt  to  be  deemed  an  alarm- 
ist in  uttering  such  warnings.     But  I  have 
sadly   too    much    evidence    of    the    rapid 
growth  amongst  the  working  class   of   the 
spirit  t^at  seeks  violent  change.     How  can 
we  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  in 
an  atmosphere  of  class  conflict,  and  under 
social  conditions  which  induce  discontent  in 
the  masses  of  the  people  and  deny  them  a 
just  share  in  the  control  of  their  own  lives? 
Domestic  peace  must  be  an  integral  part 
of  international  peace.     Otherwise  we  leave 
a  cancer  at  the  root  of  society.     We  must 
make  a  supreme  effort  to  give  the  workers 
economic  security,   the  minimum  conditions 
of  health  and  welfare  in  the  workshop  and 
the  home,   really   free  education  from  kin- 
dergarten to  university,  and  a  fair  share  in 
the  control    of    industry.      That    all    these 
objectives  can  be  gained  in  the  next  genera- 
tion I  am  convinced.     If  the\'  are  resisted 
by  the  forces  of   reaction,    there  will   be 
such  a  social  explosion  that  the  communitv 
will  be  rent  asunder  in  the  catastrophe  of 
civil  war.     How  these  social   reforms  mav 
be  accomplished    in    practice   will    be   dis- 
cussed in  subsequent  articles.      Meanwhile, 
I  hope  we  are  agreed  that  nothincc  is  more 
■  '  'sirable  than  a  change  in  the  social  out- 
liik  of  the  average  man.      The  non-moral 
(fl    •>  motto  of  "  Business  is  business  "  must  give 
"■'      way    to    the    conception    of    a    commercial 
function  as  a  means  to  .social  service.     Simi- 
larly,  the  doctrine  of   the  class  war  must 
yield  to  a  conception  of  human  unity  which 
will  .strive  to  give  the  worker  his  merited 
recognition  as  a  free  citizen  of  industry  as 
well  as  a  fxjs.sessor  of  fK>litical  rights. 


DEFECTS    OF    DEMOCRACY. 

Most  people  are  content  to  speak  of  de- 
mocracy as  providing  an  automatic  guaran- 
tee of  progress.     This  blind  faith  in  what 
is,    after   ail,   only    an   improved    form   of 
government,    is    a    positive   deterrent    upon 
progress.     For  it  makes  men  content  with 
the  establishment   of   an   institution,    when 
the  thing  that  really  matters  is  the  spirit 
that  should  pervade  it.    The  transference  of 
political  power  to  the  whole  community  cer- 
tainly gives  the  people  a  better  chance  of 
securing  the  benefits  of  a  higher  standard 
of  welfare.     But  democracy  is  old  enough 
to  show  us  that  it  possesses  serious  limita- 
tions,   and   has   not  achieved   more  than  a 
fraction  of  what  was  expected  of  it.     After 
the  war,  the  people  will  clamour  more  than 
ever  for  the  things  in  which  they  believe. 
While  the  voice  of  the  people  must  be  heard 
in   the    land,    there    can    be    nothing    but 
menace  in  the  present  advocacv  in  Australia 
of    what   is  called    "  mass    action."      For 
many  years,  demagogues  have  flattered  the 
people  into  a  belief  that  there  is  something 
magic  in  the  general  will.     Vox  populi,  vox 
Dei.     Yet  history  is  full  of  warnings  of  the 
terrible  re-sults  of  mob  passion.      Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  Russian  situation,  we 
may  at  least  t>e  certain  that  chaos  and  dis- 
aster are  inevitable  when  the  undisciplined 
and  ignorant  masses  are  released  from  the 
pressure  of  authority.     The  main  problem 
of   democr.^cy    is  so   to  cultivate  the  civic 
spirit   and   self-discipline  of    the    average 
citizen,  that  he  will  readily  respond  to  the 
general    authority    which    he    himself    has 
agreed  to  establish.     That  we  are  far  from 
that  consummation  in  Australia  is  quite  evi- 
dent.    Social  irres[K>nsibility  and  wild  talk 
are  on   the   increase.      The   democracy    of 
Australia  is  feeding  itself  more  and  more 
upon  catchwords.      Slinging  phrases   is  no 
substitute  for  good  citizenship.      Certainly 
the  leaders  of  democracy  have  often  disap- 
pointed the  [x^ple.     But  the  people  never 
get  any  further  than  suggesting  a  tightening 
up  of  the  machinery — the  Referendum,  the 
Initiative,  the  Recall,  the  Caucus. 

Every  one  of  these  devices  may  be  neces- 
sary to  .safeguard  the  people  sgainst  their 
betrayal  by  politicians.  But  they  are  no  sub- 
stitute for  statesmanship  or  the  spirit  of 
social  service.  So  long  as  the  people's  politi- 
cal intelligence  is  defective,  we  shall  get  in- 
different politicians.  Unhappily'  the  people 
are  quite  content  to  choose  men  by  other 
standards  than  those  of  personal  integrity. 
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public  spirit,  and  political  knowledge. 
With  rulers  of  that  type,  chosen  by  an 
intelligent  people,  we  could  afford  to  sacri- 
fice something  in  administrative  efficiency. 
But  to-day  we  can  see  around  us  a  perni- 
■ious  growth  of  ignorance,  corruption  and 
inefficiency.  The  world  can  never  be  safe 
for  democracy  under  such  concfitions,  and 
it  has  aptly  been  suggested  that  we  must 
also  make  the  world  sate  from  democracy. 
It  might  be  more  effective  if  we  strove  for 
safety  through  democracy,  which  we  have 
never  yet  seriously  attemptfd  to  establish. 
We  mast  first  of  all  recogni.se  that  there  is 
no  golden  rule  of  social  progress.  A  bene- 
volent autocrat  might  give  the  people  better 
.social  conditions  than  the  president  of  a 
republic.  Such,  in  fact,  ha.s  often  been 
the  case.  This  is  not  an  argimient  for 
autocracy,  but  a  warning  that  the  succes.s 
of  democracy  dejjends  ujwn  far  more  than 
mere  institutions.  We  have  liefore  us  gene- 
rations of  painful  evolution  towards  a  form 
of  democratic  government  which  will  de- 
rive its  strength  from  clear  jrolitical  think- 
ing and  a  social  (environment  which  is  at 
once  the  retleotion  and  the  promoter  of  th<- 
^pirit  of  public  service. 

PARLIAMENT     AND    POLITICIANS. 

The  sweeping  condemnation  of  politi- 
ians  current  in  Australia  to-day  is  as  much 
I  reflection  upon  jxjpular  judgment  as  a 
stricture  upon  our  elected  rulers.  Yet  we 
have  good  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
majority  of  our  politiciaas.  Apart  from 
the  personal  characters  with  which  thev 
enter  Parliament,  the  conservative  atmo- 
sphere of  that  institution  greatly  influences 
their  minds.  Rixrognising  the  immense 
difliculties  in  the  way  of  practical  j)rogress, 
the  politician  tends  to  become  inactive  and 
apathetic.  The  rank  ami  file  outside, 
being  out  of  touch  with  practical  difiicul 
ties,  grows  impatient  and  critical.  The 
party  .system's  inevitable  tendency  is  to 
make  )>ublic  business  so  much  a  formal 
farce,  that  the  politician  feels  justified  in 
treating  it  as  a  game  or  mock  contest  ex- 
hibited to  the  public,  while  the  real  busi- 
ness is  done  behind  the  .scenes. 

It  is  often  wge<J  that  Parli.imentary 
government  is  much  purer  than  it  was  in 
the  past.  The  crudities  of  ancient  cor- 
ruption have  certainly  disappeared.  There 
are  no  mor<^  sales  of  "rotten  boroughs,"  no 
more  o|x-n  bribery,  or  purchase  of  appoint- 
ments. Rut  corruption  is  still  undoubtedlv 
prevalent,  though  in  subtler  forms,  and 
ito  an  extent  hard  to  determine.     The  ex- 


pectation of  rewards  and  all  forms  of  gov- 
ernment patronage  are  still  certainly  the 
main  support  of  the  party  system.  There 
is  much  corruption  also  in  the  management 
of  elections  and  selections.  It  is  notori- 
ous that  a  negligible  percentage  of  electors 
.actively  participate  in  the  selection  of  party 
candidates.  This  leads  to  a  vast  amount 
of  petty  jobbery,  corrupting  candidates 
from  the  first  and  bamboozling  the  elec- 
tors. It  is  no  wonder  that,  under  such,  con- 
ditions, the  candidate  is  often  of  such  poor 
material.  Most  election  speeches  are  of  a 
lamentably  low  order,  but  the  crowd  is  ap- 
parently quite  satisfied  with  them. 

The  severely  practical  man  will  prob- 
ably ask  what  all  this  has  got  to  do  witli 
post-war  problems.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  most  serious  of  all  our  problems. 
While  I  shall  address  my.self  to  the  mate- 
rial questions  of  commerce,  finance  and  in- 
dustry, I  hold  most  slroiicrlv  that  the  h.isic 
problem  of  all  is  how  to  alter  the  attitude 
of  mind  and  the  character  of  the  masses. 
It  is  because  we  have  bestowed  so  little 
attention  uf)on  this  asjx'ct  of  our  social  de- 
velopment that  oiij-  attempts  at  solution 
have  been  so  partial  and  unsatisfactory.  If 
we  had  the  practical  good  sense  to  spend 
an  adequate  sum  upon  the  education  of 
the  people  in  subjects  of  public  concern, 
the  solution  of  our  material  problem  would 
come  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  we  are 
so  eager  for  an  immediate  cash  return  upon 
our  national  investments,  that  we  are  not 
aware  how  much  we  have  squandered  upon 
the  roof,  while  leaving  the  foundations  un 
sound.  As  to  what  are  the  best  means  of 
bringing  alx)Ut  this  change  of  mind  and 
breadth  of  knowledge  in  the  people,  I 
shall  have  something  to  .say  in  my  next 
article. 

ECONOMIC    DIPLOMACY. 

In  another  direction,  the  deficiencies  of 
democracy  have  a  disastrous,  not  to  say  a 
fatal  effect,  namely  in  ignorance  of  jxeople 
concerning  foreign  affairs.  For  this  secret 
diplomacy  is  largely  responsible,  and  it  has 
only  reigned  .so  long  because  vested  iritere  ts 
have  been  able  to  keep  the  people  in  ignor- 
ance of  what  was  lieing  done  in  their  name. 
Most  wars  of  the  eighteenth  antl  nineteenth 
centuries  had  their  root  in  the  economic 
interest  of  the  hostile  parties.  The  insta- 
bility of  the  so-called  "  concert  of  Europe  '' 
has  l>e>n  ex|josed  more  clearly  than  ever 
during  the  ten  years  l)efore  the  war.  In 
.spite  of  the  apparent  .settlement  by  diplo- 
macy    of     vexed     question.s     in     Moroc<x>. 
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Tripoli,  Albania,  Bosnia,  Macedonia  and 
Persia,  the  rumblings  of  Armageddon 
could  be  heard.  Bismarck  had  set  the 
fashion  of  establishing  treaties  and  alli- 
ances on  cold  and  calculated  self-interest. 
Thus  began  the  modern  struggle  for  places 
in  the  sun  across  the  seas,  in  the  sense  of 
opportunities  for  exploitation  of  other  lands 
through  annexation,  protectorates  and  coii- 
cessions.  Until  very  recently  all  this  was 
regarded  as  quite  permissible  by  the  vast 
majority  of  people.  It  is  useless  for  the 
pacifist  to  cite  his  own  country  as  having 
provoked  the  war  by  such  means.  All 
countries  were  in  the  throes  of  a  vicious 
tradition  of  diplomacy.  But  that  is  not  to 
say  that  each  of  them  sought  aggrandise- 
ment through  war,  or  were  guilty  of  the 
cardinal  sin  of  bringing  about  a  world-con- 
flagration to  secure  their  ends.  That  Ger- 
many was  the  only  nation  definitely  and 
consciously  organising  for  such  an  objec- 
tive, is  now  abundantly  proved  by  docu- 
ments whose  evidence  is  unassailable. 

What  we  should  now  interest  ourselves  in 
is  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  preventing 
the  continuance  of  this  economic  diplomacy. 
The  greatest  and  most  subtle  danger  is  the 
influence  of  the  concessionaire,  the  type  of 
international  capitalist,  on  our  diplomacy. 
The  international  competition  for  conces- 
sions in  Turkey,  Mexico,  Persia,  China 
and  Africa  has  had  most  evil  effects. 
Often  loans  by  great  powers  to  inferior 
countries  have  been  accompanied  by  condi- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  armaments.  The 
exploitation  of  cheap  coloured  labour,  and 
a  reduction  of  the  independence  of  weaker 
States  are  amongst  other  undesirable  effects. 
The  remedy  is  not  to  leave  things  alone. 
The  rich  resources  of  the  globe  must  be 
opened  up  for  the  sake  of  civilisation.    But 


it  is  high  time  that  the  enlightened  nations 
of  the  world  showed  some  interest  in  the 
conditions  under  which  these  virgin  fields 
are  exploited.  The  British  have  shown  not 
only  a  far  greater  degree  of  humanity  than 
any  other  nation,  but  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  help  subject  races  on  to  their 
feet,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  acquire  the 
means  of  civilised  life.  But  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  war  will  give  us  a  new  crop  of 
such  problems.  Already  companies  are 
being  formed  to  exploit  new  resources  ia 
new  wavs.  We  shall  discuss  later  the 
means  of  controlling  these  in  the  public 
interest,  but  ordinary  safeguards  will  be  of 
little  avail  unless  democracy  awakens  t« 
the  need  of  taking  an  active  interest  in 
foreign  affairs.  In  this  domain  the  Aus 
tralian  is  most  apathetic.  He  is  slow  to 
recognise  that  Australia  has  at  last  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  world-system.  Aus- 
tralian politics  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  domestic.  The  Pacific  alone  offers  us  a 
huge  field  for  speculation  and  ner\'OUs  fear. 
We  cannot  do  our  part  in  making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  unless  we  wide* 
our  interest  and  our  enquiry  to  cover  tbe 
international  field. 

Thus  the  full  conditions  of  safety  for 
the  world  must  include  an  attempt  to  re- 
move the  forces  of  internal  schism  which 
divide  the  members  of  a  nation  into  un 
natural  groups  or  classes,  inducing  forms 
of  misunderstanding  and  conflict.  The 
solution  of  this  internal  problem  would  fit 
each  nation  the  better  to  make  its  full  con- 
tribution towards  the  removal  of  obstacles 
to  international  union.  The  broader  prob- 
lems of  our  national  I'^e  and  those  of  the 
world  at  large  must  be  treated  as  a  unity. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  reaching  a  unifieii 
solution. 


DO   YOU    KNOW    THAT- 


Out  of  1342  British  prisoners  captured 
at  Kut  by  the  Turks  only  339  are  still 
alive,  and  out  of  6328  Indian  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men  394G  are 
known  to  be  dead,  or  have  not  been  heard 
of  since  their  capture? 

The  annual  value  of  the  war  pensions 
granted  in  New  Zealand  is  £1,364,143? 
By  the  end  of  this  year  it  is  expected  to 
exceed  £2,000,000. 

The  Entente  Powers,  according  to 
German  papers,  have  presented  the  Rou- 
manian Government  with  claims  for 
compensation    for  war  material  bought 


and  paid  for  by  the  Allies,  which  material 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Rou- 
manians ? 

The  fuel  shortage  in  Argentine  is  very 
serious,  wood  fuel  fetching  £7  a  ton? 
All  coal  required  has  to  be  imported. 

Owing  to  lack  of  paper,  French  news- 
papers now  appear  as  two  pages  only 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
and  as  four  pages  on  other  days  ? 

The  Turkish  cruiser  Medjidieh,  which 
ran  on  a  mine  in  March,  1!)1.5,  near 
Odessa,  and  was  subsequently  raised  by 
the  Russians,  was  seized  by  the  Germans 
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when  they  occupied  Sebastopol,  and  has 
since  been  returned  to  the  Turks  ? 

Whales  have  had  a  rough  time  in  the 
Atlantic  recently?  Hundreds  of  them 
now  lie  strewn  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
having  been  mistaken  for  submarines  in 
the  zealous  hunt  for  the  GeiTnan  raiders. 

The  net  debt  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment at  the  end  of  June  was 
il68,194,633? 

All  youths  of  the  Baltic  provinces  are 
now  eligible  for  officers'  commissions  in 
the  German  navy? 

The  Moroccans  in  the  north  recently 
rebelled  against  the  French  who  occupied 
their  country  some  time  ago  ?  They  were 
defeated  near  Fez,  and  fled  over  the  bor- 
der into  the  Spanish  zone. 

In  Canada  railway  tickets,  telegrams, 
etc.,  are  subject  to  a  special  war  tax, 
which  last  year  realised  £130,000? 
Further  revenue  is  to  be  raised  by  taxes 
on  matches,  tea,  and  other  articles. 

French  civilians,  whether  men  or 
women,  who  have  been  wounded  or 
injured  as  the  result  of  any  act  of  the 
enemy,  are  entitled  to  wear  a  yellow 
ribbon  bordered  with  blue  stripes,  on 
which  is  fixed  a  five-pointed  star? 

Behind  the  front  and  in  Germany,  ac- 
cording to  German  papers,  the  Gerrrtan 
Army  Administration  is  taking  care  of 
13,812  British  graves  (704  "officers'), 
292,533  Russian  (1638  officers');  90,611 
French  (1G54  officers');  27,691  Kou- 
manian  (186  officers')  ? 

The  total  steel  need  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Allies  for  the  last  six 
months  of  1918  is  estimated  at  21,000,000 
tons?  This  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
greatest  production  in  the  history  of  the 
industry  for  a  like  period. 

The  American  Shipping  Board  is  in- 
creasing the  available  world  tonnage  by 
making  ships  work  harder?  Before  the 
war  ships  carrying  nitrates  from  Chile 
to  the  United  States  made  four  round 
trips  a  year.  Now  they  do  seven.  Sail- 
ing vessels  formerly  made  a  round  trip 
LeUv.  1 11  the  United  States  and  the  Ar- 
genlinc  every  six  months.  Recently 
large  .schooners  have  done  the  trip  in 
117   days. 

Thf  United  States  is  spending  691 
dollars  every  second  on  the  war  against 
Germany  ? 

The  American  Government  to  date 
has  insured  2,954,609  men  in  the  army 


and  navy,  for  25,143,118  dollars?  The 
average  amount  of  insurance  for  each 
man  is  8500  dollars. 

According  to  official  reports,  the  wheat 
harvest  of  the  United  States  this  year 
will  be  930,000,000  bushels?  On  the 
basis  of  normal  pre-war  consumption, 
this  would  allow  600,000,000  bushels  for 
domestic  use,  and  330,000,000  bushels 
for  export.  In  order  to  greatly  increase 
the  exportable  surplus  domestic  con- 
sumption of  wheat  is  still  to  be  greatly 
restricted. 

The  American  soldiers  have  estab- 
lished newspapers  in  every  training 
camp?  There  are  at  present  over  fifty 
camp  newspapers  all  published  by  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  of  the  army.  Most 
of  them  appear  weekly. 

More  than  2500  aeroplane  Liberty 
motors  have  been  constructed  in 
America?  Four  hundred  were  made  in 
July  and  500  in  August.  Fifty  thousand 
such  motors  are  on  order. 

The  Americans  hold  the  record  for 
rapid  torpedo  boat  destroyer  construc- 
tion? One  such  craft  was  put  in  com- 
mission recently  seventy  days  after  her 
keel  was  laid. 

There  is  enough  American  tonnage 
available  to  transport  250,000  soldiers 
across  the  Atlantic  monthly?  Hitherto 
most  of  the  American  soldiers  have  been 
shipped  on  British  vessels. 

American  factories  produced  2.000,000 
hand  grenades  and  1,000,000  rifle 
grenades  in  July?  It  is  expected  that 
this  rate  will  be  more  than  doubled  soon. 
Sixty  million  grenades  are  on  order,  and 
18,000  persons  are  exclusively  employed 
on  their  manufacture. 

By  the  recent  amendment  of  the  draft 
law 'in  the  United  States  10,633,249  more 
men  are  made  available  for  the  American 
army  ?  I'ormerly  men  between  the  ages 
of  IS  and  31  only  were  liable  to  military 
service.  The  amendment  increases  the 
age  to  45.  There  are  still  0,503,569  men 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  31  who  have 
not  yet  been  called  up,  and  3,087,063  be- 
tween the  a,ges  of  IS  and  20. 

Imports  into  America  from  New  Zea- 
land and  Austral-.a  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  June  30th,  1918,  amounted  to 
61,308,263  dollars,  as  compared  with 
18,874,561  dollars  in  the  twelve  months 
ending  June  30th,  1917? 
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GENERAL  MAURICE  AND  GENERALISSIMO  FOCH. 


Owing  to  an  incorrect  report  of  a 
statement  by  General  Maurice  in  Lon- 
don, which  was  cabled  to  the  American 
papers,  it  was  generally  assumed  in  the 
United  States  that  the  former  Director 
of  Military  Operations  was  opposed  to 
the  plan  of  a  unified  command  under 
Foch  as  Generalissimo.  He  writes  in 
The  American  Review  of  Reviews  to 
explain  what  he  did  actually  say,  and  to 
emphasise  his  approval  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Generalissimo  and  his  high 
admiration  for  Ferdinand  Foch.  "  There 
had."  he  said.  "  been  opposition  in  the 
British  army  to  certain  proposals  for  ob- 
taining unity  of  command,  but  that  op- 
position was  due  solely  to  the  fact  that 
the  proposals  in  question  were  regarded 
by  British  soldiers  as  unworkable  and 
militarily  ineffective."  Actually  what 
was  being  attempted  was  command  by 
committee.  This  has  been  repeatedly 
tried  in  war,  and  has  invariably  failed. 

Committees  are  an  excellent  means  of  bring- 
ing together  and  reconciling  conflicting  views. 
Iiut  in  a  higher  command  there  should  be  but 
one  will  and  no  conflict  of  opinion;  for  if 
command  in  war  is  to  be  eflfective  it  is  neces- 
sary that  decisions  should  be  prompt,  and  that 
one  policy  should  be  pursued  with  singleness 
of  purpose  and  with  all  possible  energy.  When 
a  committee  meets  discussion  and  delay  are 
inevitable ;  it  ends  generally  in  each  member 
of  the  committee  retaining  his  original 
opinion,  and  the  final  result  is  usually  a  com- 
promise, in  which  thi  strongest  will  obtains 
most,  but  rarely  all,  of  what  he  desires.  Now 
compromise  is  fatal  in  war,  because  no  one 
of  those  who  have  agreed  to  it  can  apply  it 
with  complete  confidence  in  the  result,  each 
man  feeling  that  if  only  his  own  proposal  had 
been  adopted  complete  victory  would  be  cer- 
tain. It  is  one  of  Napoleon's  maxims  of  war 
that  a  bad  plan  carried  through  with  resolution 
is  better  than  the  best  plan  carried  through 
without  confidence  and  determination. 

It  was  Napoleon,  too,  I  believe,  who 
declared  that  one  poor  general  in  supreme 
command  was  better  than  two  good 
generals  with  divided  authority.  The 
distrust  of  British  officers  of  carrying  on 
war  by  committee  was  fully  justified,  for 
the  Versailles  executive  board  broke 
down  completely  before  the  first  German 
drive  this  year,  and  has  not  been  heard 
of  since.  General  Maurice  says  that  he 
was  closely  associated  with  General  Foch 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  war, 
and  that  long  before  the  war  he  had  con- 
ceived a  very  great  admiration  for  him 
as   an   exponent    of    the    principles   of 


modern  strategy.     He  thus  describes  the 
position  in  the  early  days  of  the  fighting. 

When  the  British  army  first  went  to  France 
its  numbers  were  so  small  that  it  fitted  natur- 
ally into  its  place  in  tlie  French  machine,  and 
Joffre  was  dc  facto,  if  not  in  name.  General- 
issimo. Until  the  end  of  1915  our  troops 
fought  both  in  attack  and  in  defence  in  accord- 
ance with  Jofifre's  plans,  and  usually  in  direct 
co-operation  with  French  troops.  On  the 
Marne  we  assisted  Manoury,  the  hero  of  the 
Ourcq,  in  turning  back  Von  Kluck's  hordes ; 
we  crossed  the  Aisne  in  conjunction  again 
with  Manoury  on  our  left,  and  Franchet 
D'Esperey  on  our  right;  in  the  first  battle  of 
Vpres  we  were  aiding  Foch  to  block  the  roads 
to  Calais,  and  at  Festhubert  and  Loos  our 
attacks  were  from  the  first  subordinate  to  and 
designed  solely  to  help  Foch's  efforts  against 
the  Vimy  Ridge. 

It  was  not  until  1916,  when  Kit- 
chener's anny  took  the  field,  that  the 
British  forces  in  France  reached  such  a 
size  as  to  make  them  in  any  way  inde- 
pendent. 

It  then  became  apparent  that  there  were 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  one  great  army,  occupied  fully  with 
the  control  and  administration  of  his  own 
men,  superintending  at  the  same  time  the 
operations  of  a  large  allied  force.  From  then 
on  it  became  a  question  of  loyal  and  whole- 
hearted co-operation  between  two  co-equal  and 
independent  commanders-in-chief. 

So  long  as  the  Allies  had  the  initiative 
in  the  West,  could  choose  their  own  time 
and  place  of  attack,  and  could  force  the 
enemy  to  fight  at  their  will,  this  arrange- 
ment worked  fairly  well,  though  there 
were  weaknesses  which  were  apparent  to 
all  keen  observers. 

When,  however,  in  tlie  autumn  of  1917,  the 
German  forces  began  to  gather  in  the  West 
it  became  evident  to  all  British  soldiers  who 
had  carefully  considered  the  question,  that  a 
Generalissimo  in  some  form  or  other  was  in- 
dispensable, and  that  this  Generalissimo  could 
not  he  the  commander-in-chief  of  one  of  the 
armies  already  on  the  front,  but  must  be  in- 
dependent of  and  superior  to  all  the  com- 
manders in  the  field.  For  it  was  clear  that  the 
enemy  would  threaten  attack  upon  more  than 
one  part  of  the  front  and  upon  more  than  one 
army,  and  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  each 
commander-in-chief  to  look  especially  to  the 
interests  of  his  own  forces  and  to  defend 
tenaciously  his  own  front,  when  it  might  be 
that,  for  the  good  of  the  Allied  cause  as  a 
whole,  he  ought  to  sacrifice  both  troops  and 
ground,  either  to  allow  of  the  protection  of 
some  more  vital  point,  to  release  forces  for  a 
counter-offensive. 

British  soldiers  welcomed  the  appoint- 
ment of  Foch,  because  they  held  these 
views,  and  no  one  appreciated  more  fully 
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than  did  they  the  immense  difficulties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  task  before  the 
Generalissimo. 

It    is    not     from     the     professional    British 
officers  who  have  studied  war  that  opposition 


will  come  to  practical  and  effective  unity  of 
command.  Their  one  regret  is  that  the  at- 
tempt to  set  up  unpractical  and  ineffective 
machinery  made  it  necessary  to  appoint  Foch 
in  the  stress  of  hattle  instead  of  in  the  quiet 
days  of  preparation. 


A   FORD    SHIP    A    DAY. 


From   the    Henry    Ford    ship-building 
plant,  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  U.S.A.,  one 
com])lete     submarine     chaser     is     being 
launched  every  day !  Contrary  to  general 
belief,  the  boats   are   not   merely   exag- 
gerated  launches,    equipped    with   light 
gims.    They  are  204  feet  long,  and  larger 
than  the  old  type  of  destroyers.    Viewed 
from    above     decks,     these     Eagles   are 
shaped  rather  like  a  mackerel.    The  mid- 
shi])  cross-section  bears  a  strong  likeness 
to  the  lines  of  a  canal  barge.    The  stern 
is  square,  and  the  remainder  of  the  craft 
is   built   generally   in   straight   lines   and 
plain     surfaces.       The     bow,     however, 
tapers  to  a  knife-like  edge,  sharp  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  cut  a  submarine  in 
two.      When    fully   equipped   and   ready 
for  the  sea,  the  boats  have  a  draft  of 
eight  feet.     A  steam  turbine,  geared  to 
tlie  propeller  shaft  on  which  is  mounted 
a    single,    three-blade    screw,    of    rather 
deep  pitch,  furnishes  the  motive  power. 
Crude   oil    is   used   as    fuel.     The    tank 
capacity  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  craft 
to  steam  right  across  the  Atlantic. 

There  is  not  a  forging  or  rolled  beam 
in  the  entire  ship.  Everything  is  pres.se(l 
from  sheet  metal,  cold,  l\y  means  of  auto- 
matic machinery  that  cuts  evei-y  piece  in 
exact  position,  then  punches  the  rivet 
holes,  and  bentls  every  part  to  its  re- 
quired shape.  Applying  the  underlying 
principles  used  in  his  motor-car  plant, 
Ford  has  revolutionised  the  boat-build- 
ing industry,  according  to  a  writer  in 
The  Automotive  Industries.  "  Mr. 
Ford,"  he  says,  "  does  not  build  boats ; 
he  manufactures  them." 


Under  the  Ford  system  production  is 
a    straight    line    proposition    from    the 
time   the  keel    is   laid   until   the   boat    is 
launched    from    the    hydraulic  elevator 
The  boats  are  manufactured  in  a  build- 
ii!g  l.'iOO   feet  long.     Each  one   is  built 
on  a  long  flat  car.    There  are  three  tracks 
in   the  Eagles'  "  aerie."   and  each  track 
will   accommodate  seven  boats  at  once. 
The   steel    plates   are   carried    from   the 
punches  which  make  the  rivet  holes  to 
the   flat   car  by   electric   cranes.     There 
mechanics  work  steadily  at  the  various 
details  of  assembling,  the  flat  car  moving 
forward  as  the  boat  takes  shape.     When 
the  boat  is  ready  for  launching  the  end 
of  the  building  is  reached.     Twenty-one 
boats  are  under  construction  at  once,  and 
it  takes  twenty-one  days  to  complete  one. 
The  launching  is  not  done  in  the  con- 
ventional manner.    There  are  no  launch- 
ing calculations  to  make,  and  the  engi- 
neers of  the  yard  do  not  stand  with  their 
hearts   in    their   mouths   waiting  to   see 
that   the   boat   slides   off   properly.     In- 
stead, the  end  of  the  launching  pier  is  a 
hydraulic  elevator,  which  gently  lowers 
the  boat  into  the  water,  lets  it  float  off 
the  car,  and  then  rises  to  allow  the  car  to 
be  returned  to  the  end  of  the  building 
for  the  starting  of  another  Eagle.     On 
January    15th,    the     Navy     Department 
awarded  the  Ford  Company  the  contract 
f-r  the  Eagles.     On  February  30th,  de- 
signs  having  been   completed,   the   con- 
struction of  the  ship-building  plant  was 
begun,  and,  on  July  11th,  the  first  com- 
pleted    Eagle     was     launched. — Quick 
work ! 


BRITISH    CONTROL    OF   THE   TROPICS. 


Mr.  W.  B.  Osborn  writes  in  The  Nine- 
teenth Century  on  the  need  for  educating 
public  opinion  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
so  that  a  general  convictioii  will  be 
reached  that  Great  Britain  must  control 
and  develop  the  tropics.  His  arguments 
as  to  why  Great  Britain  should  do  this, 
and  refuse  to  allow  Germany  to  have 
any  share  in  the  development  of  these 


vast  undeveloped  countries  are  rather 
extraordinary!  The  average  English- 
man, says  he,  "  know.s  nothing,  or  less 
than  nothing,  of  the  vast  extent  and  re- 
sources of  our  Crown  Colonies  and  Pro- 
tectorates, and  has  not  the  slightest  con- 
ception of  the  manner  in  which  the  terri- 
tories we  control  in  the  tropics,  by  far  the 
richest  despositories  of  raw  materials  and 
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foodstuffs  held  by  any  nation  at  any  time 
in  the  world's  history,  could  be  utilised 
for  his  own  benefit." 

What  we  must  do,  says  this  writer,  is 
to  copy  Germany!  German  experts, 
trained  in  German  schools  of  tropical 
agriculture,  held  highly  paid  billets  as 
managers  and  the  like  on  British-owned 
plantations.  The  over-sea  Imperialist 
would  have  liked  to  see  them  displaced 
by  British  specialists,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  employ  Germans  or  Dutchmen,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  scientific  and  prac- 
tical training  required  could  not  be  ob- 
tained under  the  British  flag.  Even  to- 
day there  is  no  chair  of  tropical  agricul- 
ture in  an  English  University.  We 
should  be  well  advised,  he  goes  on,  to 
imitate  Germany's  example  without  a 
moment's  delay,  and  create  a  public  in- 
terest in  our  vast  assemblage  of  tropical 
territories. 

He  scouts  the  idea  which  is  apparently 
being  advocated  in  America,  as  well  as 
in  certain  circles  in  Great  Britain,  that 
tropical  Africa  should  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  an  international  committee 
on  which  Germany  would  be  represented. 
His  view,  apparentl}',  is  that  we  must 
not  allow  Germany  to  control  any  por- 
tion of  the  world's  surface  which  would 
give  her  the  raw  products  which  she  re- 
quires to  enable  her  to  take  once  more 
a  leading  place  in  industry  and  com- 
merce. 

The  disappearance  of  the  German  flag  from 
Equatorial  Africa  will  enable  us  to  realise 
the  Cape-to-Cairo  idea  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  It  completes  our  control  of  the 
tropics  and  increases  our  holdings  there  to 
some  7,009,000  square  miles  of  territory,  al- 
most every  part  of  which  supplies  indispens- 
able foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  As  yet  the 
systematic  development  of  these  vast  areas  ',•. 
merely  beginning,  though  we  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  permanent  prosperity  there  by 
a  careful  study  of  the  vast  variety  of  in- 
digenous rac?s  and  of  the  various  answers  to 
the  all-important  question — how  must  this 
strange  race,  "  half-devil  and  half-child " 
though  it  seem,  be  treated  so  that  the  most 
and  best  can  be  made  of  it?  Our  equity  is 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  practical  ethnology, 
the  sum  of  the  experiences  of  innumerable 
experts,  each  of  whom  has  given  his  life  to 
some'  special  task,  which  no  other  nation 
has  acquired  or  could  possibly  acquire.  The 
Englishman  has  a-  genius  for  entering  into 
the  minds  of  non-European  stocks,  savage  or 
semi-civilised  or  decadent,  and  for  gaining 
their  confidence.  The  German  lacks  this  great 
gift  and  cannot  acquire  it;  so  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  German  for  British  control  of  a  thou- 
sand ward-race-s  would  be  the  greatest  wrong 
that  was  ever  inflicted  on  humanity. 


One  wonders,  however,  whether  it 
makes  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world 
to  present  Great  Britain  with  these  huge 
areas  of  immense  potential  wealth  when 
the  staunchest  advocates  of  bringing  them 
permanently  under  the  British  flag  admit 
that  systematic  development  of  the  other 
British  tropical  possessions  is  "  merely 
beginning."  After  all,  we  have  had  huge 
areas  in  Africa  under  our  control  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  if  we  have  failed 
to  properly  develop  what  we  had  then, 
how  long  is  it  going  to  take  us  to  utilise, 
as  they  should  be  utilised,  the  great  terri- 
tories we  now  propose  to  annex  to  the 
British  Crown?    Says  Mr.  Osborn: — 

The  British  working  man  does  not  even 
know  the  names  or  products  of  our  tropical 
possessions,  much  less  the  systems  of  gover- 
nance which  have  been  established  there  as  a 
result  of  the  sympathetic  study  of  the  in- 
habitants thereof  by  generations  of  capable 
and  devoted  administrators.  ...  If  it  could 
be  taught  to  the  masses  of  the  population  in 
terms  of  countries,  of  invaluable  industries,  of 
historic  personalities,  the  delusion  that  our 
conquests  in  the  Torrid  Zone  are  something 
to  be  ashamed  of  would  soon  be  extirpated. 

In  writing  of  natural  products  he  de- 
clares that  the  victory  of  synthetic  indigo 
was  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  indigo 
planters,  not  apparently  to  the  efficiency 
of  dye  makers  on  the  Continent!  Ac- 
cording to  him,  we  may  expect  when  the 
war  is  over  to  have  to  compete  with  all 
sorts  of  substitutes  for  natural  products, 
which  German  scientists  have  discovered 
during  the  last  four  years,  and  must  be 
prepared  to  use  all  the  weapons  science 
and  statesmanship  can  provide.  One  of 
the  statesmanlike  measures  he  proposes 
is  thus  outlined: — 

The  main  lines  of  a  policy  for  the  right 
use  of  our  control  of  the  Tropics  can  even 
now  be  indicated.  As  things  are,  we  prac- 
tically have  a  monopoly  of  several  indispens- 
able kinds  of  raw  material  which  Germany 
must  have  at  any  price — -jute,  for  example, 
which  she  gets  from  India.  If  it  be  made  a 
principle  of  British  policy  that  no  raw  material 
from  our  tropical  dependencies,  which  can  be 
turned  into  the  finished  products  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Dominions,  shall  go  to  enemy 
countries,  we  shall  achieve  these  all-important 
objects:  in  the  first  place,  we  shall  be  con- 
trolling the  industrial  expansion  of  Germany 
and  so  preventing  her  from  preparing  for  a 
future  war  of  world-conquest ;  secondly,  we 
.shall  have  work  for  the  additions,  such  as 
the  army  of  women  workers,  which  have 
been  made  to  our  labouring  force  during  war- 
time ;  thirdly,  we  shall  be  in  a  far  better  posi- 
tion to  bear  the  burden  of  war  indebtedness. 

It  would  be  better,  apparently,  in  his 
opinion,  to  leave  any  surplus  rubber  from: 
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these   tropical   lands,   any   excess   copra 

gathered,  any  supplies  which  could  not 

I   be  used  in  British  factories,  lying  in  store 

'for  ever  if  need  be.  rather  than  perniit 
them  to  go  to  Germany  or  Austria.  That 
hardly    suggests    the    sane    development 

I  of  these  new  lands.  In  conclusion,  he 
says : — 


But  nothing  can  be  done  until  we  bring 
the  driving  power  of  public  opinion  to  bear. 
and  that  is  why  our  first  step  must  be  to  con- 
vert our  kings  in  corduroy  to  a  sense  of  the 
true  significance  of  Empire. 

That  is  to  say,  he  emphasises  the  need 
previously  expressed  of  copying  German 
methods  immediately  and  closely. 


COMING  GENERAL  ELECTION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 


It  is  almost  certain  that  there  will  be  a 
general  election  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  this  year,  but  never  has  the  re- 
sult of  an  election  been  more  difficult 
to  foretell.  We  here  in  Australia,  m 
fact,  know  very  little  about  what  is  going 
on  at  home,  for  the  newspapers  tell  us 
little,  and  what  they  do  say  is  hopelessly 
biased  one  way  or  the  other.  We  wel- 
come, therefore,  any  sane  and  reasoned 
statement  of  the  position  like  that  which 
appears  in  The  Ncvj  Republic  from  the 
pen  of  Sidney  Webb.  After  mentioning 
that  nearly  30,000,000  people  will  be  en- 
titled to  vote,  he  says  :— 

It  will  be  an  inconvenient  occasion  for  such 
a    momentous   consultation   of   the   electorate. 
Nearly  half  the  adult  manhood  is  under  arnis, 
most    of    it    overseas.      More    than    half    the 
industrial    workers    are    engaged    in    the    pro- 
duction of  munitions  and  other  war  supphes. 
directly    or     indirectly     in     Government    pay. 
There  will  be  almost  a   famine  in  paper  and 
envelopes;  and  most  of  the  election  speakers 
and   writers,   and   many   of   the   election  cam- 
paign staffs,  are  serving  with  the  colours.    The 
newly   compiled   registers,   with   special  provi- 
sion for  the  soldiers,  and   for  some  other  ab- 
sentee   voters,    will    i.iclude    the   names    of    a 
larger  percentage  of  the  census  population— 
in   diflferent  districts,   between   40  and   45  out 
of  every  100— than  has  ever  before  been  en- 
franchised in  any  great  nation.    All  the  women 
and  probably  half  of  the  men— possibly  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  electorate— will  vote  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives.    And  they  will,  we 
must  assume,  cast  their  votes  amid  the  tense 
excitement      of      an      unparalleled      national 
struggle,  in  which   the  very  existence  ot  the 
BritTsh  Empire  is  at  stake. 

The  present  Parliament  was  elected 
for  a  term  of  seven  years  in  1!)10,  and  in 
1911,  by  its  own  statute,  it  limited  its 
duration  to  a  maximum  of  five  years. 
There  has  been  no  election  for  eight 
years.  Parliament  having  been  kept  alive 
',y  temporary  statutes.  The,  new  rolls 
will  be  ready  in  October,  and,  says  Mr. 
Webb,  Lloyd  George  is  confident  that  he 
will  secure  a  triumphant  majority. 

Such  a  majority  would  not  only  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  administration  in  a  resolute 
maintenance  of  the  war,  but  would  also  give 


the   Prime   Minister— who  has   never   yet   re- 
ceived a  popular  mandate  for  that  office— such 
a  personal  endorsement  as  would  make  him 
less  dependent  than  he  is  at  present  on  this 
or  that  group  in  Parliament.    We  may,  there- 
fore  be  sure  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  has 
told   us   that  he   is   not   unskilled   m   political 
strategy,  will  not  postpone  the  General  tlec- 
tion   for   any   other   reason   than   the   happen- 
ing of  some  grave  national  disaster,  or  some 
moment  of  supreme  anxiety.     And,  although 
we   may   assume   that   our    political   strategist 
will  choose  the  happiest  moment,  and  keep  his 
decision  a  secret  up  to  the  last,  we  shall  pro- 
bably  not   be    far   out    if    we    predict    that— 
barrinq  accidents— ihe  polling  day  forthe^O 
millions  of  British  electors  will  be  a  Tuesday 
or  a  Thursday  about  the  middle  of  November. 
It   was   the   approach   of   the   general 
election  which  caused  the  newspapers  to 
give    such    prominence    to    the    annual 
Party  Conference  of  the  British  Labour 
Party.     The  newspapers  were  hopelessly 
at  sea  about  it,  for  actually  it  was  only 
the  ordinary  routine  Conference  for  the 
election  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Never  was  less  opening  for  the  journalistic 
sensation-monger,    or    for    the    promotion    of 
"  secession  "  scandals.    The  press  was  reduced 
to  making  a  fuss  about  the  invitation,  as     fra- 
ternal delegate"  (in  addition  to  the  customarv 
French    and    Belgian    working   class   leaders) 
of    Mr.   Troelstra.   the   leader    of    the    Dutch 
Labour  Party,  as  the  companion  of  Mr.  Brant- 
ing    the  leader  of  the  Swedish  Labour  Party. 
When  the   invitation  to  these  two  leaders   of 
neutral   Europe   was   announced    (the   concur- 
rence of   the   War   Cabinet   having   first   been 
obtained)  a  great,  and  a  discreditable  clamour 
arose  in  the  "patriotic"  press.     It  was  quite 
right    to    invite    the    leader    of    the    Swedish 
Labour  Party,  as  one  neutral,  because  he  was 
declared  to  be  a  partisan  of  our  own  cause; 
hut  tlie  invitation  of  the  leader  of  the  Dutch 
Labour    Partv   as   another   neutral   was   scan- 
dalous  and    'intolerable,   because   he    was    de- 
clared to  be  a  partisan  of  our  enemy!     ihe 
fact  is  that  they  are  both  simply  neutral.     Un- 
fortunately, the  War  Cabinet,  against  the  re- 
commendation of  the   Foreign   Office,  yielded 
to   the    popular    clamour;    and    (after    having 
concurred  in  the  invitation  to  Mr.  Troelstra) 
abniptlv  forbade  him  to  land  on  British  terri- 
torv     Now   Mr.  Troelstra  would  have  brought 
with  him.   it  is  believed,   the  extremely  sym- 
pathetic  and    important    official    reply   of    the 
Austrian    (and  possibly  also  that  of  the  Ger- 
man)   Socialist   Party,   to  the  "Memorandum 
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on  War  Aims "  of  the  Inter-Allied  Confer- 
ence of  February  last.  The  War  Cabinet  pro- 
bably did  not  realise,  when  it  refused  Mr. 
Troelstra  a  passport,  what  a  valuable  "  moral 
offensive "  for  the  Entente  cause  it  was  ob- 
structing and  postponing. 

The  Other  incident  the  Press  elevated 
into  a  scandal  was  the  decision  to  ter- 
minate the  Party  Truce,  Mr.  Webb 
points  out  that  a  truce,  though  applicable 
to  by-elections,  became  difficult  to  main- 
tain when  the  whole  party  was  worked  up 
to  a  fiercely  contested  general  election 
within  a  few  months,  at  which  as  many 
constituencies  as  possible  will  be  fought. 

What  was  important  in  the  Conference  was 
the  demonstration  of  the  growth  in  numbers, 
power  and  status  of  the  Labour  Party  itself. 
Mr.  Henderson  was  able  to  announce  that  304 
candidates  were  either  definitely  fixed  to  con- 
stituencies, or  in  process  of  being  so  fixed 
(this  is  just  half  the  total  constituencies  ot 
Great  Britain),  whilst  about  a  hundred  more 
were  already  in  contemplation.  Many 
Liberals,  and  some  Conservatives,  who  have 
formerly  stood  or  been  invited  to  stand  for 
these  parties,  are  this  time  asking  to  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  as  Labour  candidates — a  pro- 
cess of  conversion  which  is  paralleled  by  very 
significant  "  turnovers  "  among  electors  of  the 
professional  and  even  of  the  capitalist  classes, 
who  declare  their  intention  of  voting 
"  Labour."  To  those  who  know  the  condi- 
tions of  English  politics,  it  will  be  no  less 
significant  to  record  the  beginning  of  the 
conversion  of  the  barristers,  several  of  whom 
will  he  contesting  seats  for  the  Labour  Party, 
possibly  even  a  King's  Counsel  or  two  who 
have  joined  the  party.  In  several  places,  the 
Liberal  Party  organisation  has  gone  over  en 
bloc  to  the  rising  party. 

Already,  according  to  Mr.  Webb,  the 
anticipated  campaign  of  abuse  and  mis- 
representation, prejudice  and  malice  has 
begun.  The  object  is,  of  course,  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  Labour  Party  among 
the  electorates ;  and  the  popular  press, 
skilfully  engineered  in  Lloyd  George's 
interest,  is  hard  at  \vork  on  the  job. 

The  Labour  Party  is  upbraided  and  de- 
nounced (in  spite  of  its  repeated  and  in- 
variable decisions  resolutely  to  maintain  the 
war),  as  being  "defeatist"  and  pacifist.  Ab- 
surd lists  of  notorious  pacifists,  conscientious 
objectors  and  persons  convicted  of  offences 
against  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  are 
circulated  as  being  those  of  the  Labour  Party 


candidates ;  and  these  are  repi;oduced,  without 
investigation,  by  newspapers  like  the  Morning 
Post.  Your  readers  may  take  it  that  these 
lists  are  ludicrous  in  their  inaccuracy.  But 
the  denunciations  and  insinuations  will  go  on 
for  the  next  three  months;  and  the  whole 
whirlwind  and  tornado  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
will  rouse,  by  his  speeches,  and  through  the 
newspapers  backing  his  campaign,  will  have 
its  effect  on  a  large  proportion  of  the  twenty 
million  electors. 

The  result  of  the  election,  says  Mr. 
Webb,  is  unpredictable,  but  he  gives  us 
his  opinion.  Ireland  will  go  against  the 
Government  by  four  to  one ;  that,  at  any 
rate,  is  certain. 

Of  the  six  hundred  seats  in  Great  Britain, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Coalition  Party  may  pro- 
bably secure  seven-twelfths,  or  350.  The 
balance  will  be  divided  between  the  followers 
of  Mr.  Asquith  and  those  of  Mr.  Henderson; 
and  no  one  is  prepared  to  predict  with  any 
confidence  which  of  these  minorities  will  be 
the  greater.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  think 
the  Labour  Party  will  have  done  well  if,  con- 
testing only  two-thirds  of  the  seats  in  Great 
Britain,  it  polls  a  quarter  of  the  aggregate 
vote ;  and  if  its  present  35  members  return  to 
the  House  of  Commons  a  hundred  strong. 
But.  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  poli- 
tical strategy  and  press  tornado,  there  may 
possibly  be  a  landslide  to  the  left;  and  unless 
Mr.  Asquith's  Liberal  Party  promptly  makes 
up  its  mind  to  take  up  energetically  at  the 
election  the  part  of  "  His  Majesty's  Opposi- 
tion," the  landslide  will  carry  forward  not  the 
Liberal  but  the  Labour  forces. 

If  Mr.  Webb's  forecast  is  accurate 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  could  count  on  350 
direct  supporters  from  Great  Britain  and 
20  from  Ireland  whose  representation  is 
not  altered  by  the  New  Act.  Opposed  to 
him  will  be  83  Irishmen,  200  official 
Liberals,  and  a  Labour  contingent  100 
strong.  If  Irish;  Liberals  and  Labour 
representatives  united  against  him,  Lloyd 
George  would  be  defeated  by  383  votes  to 
3T0.  Of  the  policy  of  the  three  leaders, 
Mr.  Webb  says: — 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr. 
Henderson— differing  mainly  in  phraseology 
and  in  the  proportion  allowed  to  particular  de- 
tails— will  alike  declare  that  we  must  fight  on 
for  the  aims  laid  down  by  President  Wilson; 
and  nevertheless  neglect  no  honest  overtures 
from  the  enemy. 
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CATECHISM  OF  THE  WAR-LXXVII. 


Since  August,  1914,  when   the    war   began,  2146    questions    have   been   asked   and 
answered  in  this  section.    Most  of  these  have  been  reprinted  in  STEAD'S  WAR  FACTS. 


|Q.— What  territory  did  Great  Britain  acquire 
'         at  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht? 

A. — I'he  Treaty  of  Utrecht  is  the  gene- 
ral name  given  to  a  series  of  treaties  which 
concluded  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion in  1 7 13-14.  By  it  England  obtained 
Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  the  island 
of  St.  Kitts,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  territory, 
from  France;  and  Gibraltar  and  Minorca, 
from  Spain.  In  addition  England  secured 
from  Spain  the  monopoly  for  thirty  years 
of  the  lucrative  slave  trade  with  Spanish 
America,  which  had  formerly  been  en- 
joyed by  France.  England  began  the  war 
to  force  France  to  free  the  Netherlands, 
and  to  compel  King  Ix)uis  to  hand  over  the 
Spanish  inheritance  to  Austria.  Begun  to 
free  a  little  people,  England  won  huge 
areas  as  reward  in  the  end. 

Q.— What  proportion  of  the  total  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Is  engaged  in 
reproductive  work? 

A. — That  is  a  somewhat  difficult  thing 
to  say,  because  what  is  actually  reproduc- 
tive work?  In  agriculture  and  fishing,  in 
England  and  Wales,  according  to  the 
census  of  1911,  1,165.654  males  were  en- 
gaged, and  94,822  females.  In  industry 
the  numbers  were  7,015.605  males  and 
2,452.533  females,  but  there  were  many 
people  engaged  in  the  professions,  in 
domestic  occupations  and  in  commercial 
work.  In  191 1  the  total  population  of 
England  and  Wales  was  36,070,492.  Of 
these  28,519,313  were  over  ten  years  of 
age.  Of  the  males,  amongst  them  2,208,535 
were  unoccupied,  and  of  the  females 
10,026,379.  In  Scotland,  with  a  total 
population  of  4,760,904,  there  were 
3,714,401  people  over  ten  years  of  age.  Of 
the  males  309,024  were  unoccupied,  and 
of  the  females  1,338,410.  In  Great  Bri- 
tain, therefore,  with  a  total  population  of 
40,831,396,  12,927,422  males  were  en- 
gaged in  some  occupation  or  other,  and 
5,423,944  females. 

Q.— Is  it  true  that  despite  the  war  losses 
there  are  actually  more  men  In  the 
United  Kingdom  to-day  than  there 
would  have  been  had  the  previous  year's 
rate  of  migration  been  continued? 
A. — We  do  not  know  how  many  British 
soldiers  have  been  killed  in  the  war,   and 


therefore  cannot  well  make  comparisons. 
We  know,  however,  that  in  the  four  years 
before  the  war  the  number  of  British  emi- 
grants totalled  1,789,952.  The  prof)ortion 
of  male  to  female  emigrants  was  four  to 
three,  .so  that  roughly  1,000,000  of  these 
would  be  males.  There  would  be  children 
and  old  men  amongst  them,  but  the  major- 
ity would  be  youths  and  men  in  the  prime 
of  life.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Great  Bri- 
tain during  the  four  years  before  the  war 
lost  at  the  very  least  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion men  of  military  age  by  emigration — the 
fittest  men,  too.  Had  the  drain  continued 
the  home  land  would  have  lost  considerably 
more  than  that  number  during  the  last  four 
years,  as  the  rate  of  emigration  was  stead- 
ily going  up.  In  1910  it  was  381,190,  and 
in  1913  it  was  469,640. 

Q.— Do  the  relatives  of  a  soldier  who  has 
been  made  a  prisoner  of  war  continue  to 
receive  the  money  he  has  allotted  to 
them  from  his  pay? 

A. — A  prisoner  of  war  is  still  regarded 
as  being  a  soldier  on  active  service,  and 
separation  allo»vances  and  allotments  con- 
tinue to  be  paid.  His  own  pay  is  held  for 
him  bv  the  military  authorities  until  his  re- 
lease. 

Q.— Why  is  it  that  in  most  European  coun- 
tries  the   capitals    are   situated  inland, 
whereas    those  of    the     six    Australian 
States  are  all  situated  near  the  coast? 
A. — The  reason  is,  of  course,  because  the 
countries  of  Europe  were  settled  from  the 
land,    whereas  Australia   was  settled   from 
the  sea.     Practically  all  the  new  States  of 
the  world  have  their  capitals  on  the  sea- 
board.    Even    the   capital    of    the    United 
States  of  America  is  easily  accessible  from 
the  sea.      The  great  cities  of  Canada  are 
situated  on   the   St.    Lawrence,    tlie   actual 
capital   having   been   arbitrarily   settled  on 
later  on  at  Ottawa.     The  capital  of  Brazil 
— Rio  de  Janeiro — is  on  the  sea,   and  the 
capitals  of  Argentine,  Chile  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  are  all  on  the  sea  coast. 

Q.— How  does  the  franchise  of  Cngland  com' 
pare  with  that  of  Germany? 

A. — That  question  is  answered  in 
Stead's  War  Facts.  At  the  next  elec- 
tion in  Great  BriUin,  the  franchise  will  be 
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a  more  liberal  one  than  that  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  Germany,  as,  for  the  first  time, 
women — a  limited  number  of  them — are 
going  to  be  allowed  to  vote  for  Parliamen- 
tary candidates.  The  number  of  Social 
Democrats  in  the  Reichstag  is  io8,  of 
whom  89  belong  to  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  proper  and  19  to  the  Social  Democra- 
tic Union,  which  broke  away  from  the 
parent  party  in  1916.  The  total  number  of 
members  in  the  Reichstag  is  397.  The 
number  of  Labour  men  in  the  British  Par- 
liament is  40,  and  there  are  four  Inde- 
pendents. The  total  number  of  members 
in  the  House  is  670. 

Q.— Can  vessels  navigate  the  waters  north 
of  Siberia  in  the  summer? 

A. — Certainly ;  it  is  possible  for  vessels 
to  use  the  Arctic  Ocean  during  summer 
time,  but  although  efforts  were  made  many 
vears  ago  to  foster  trade  between  Siberian 
ports  and  Great  Britain  the  enterprise  did 
not  meet  with  much  success.  Still,  vessels 
have  loaded  wheat  in  the  Siberian  rivers 
and  have  successfully  carried  their  cargo  to 
British  ports.  It  would  be  possible  to  land 
troops  in  the  northern  part  of  Siberia  dur- 
ing the  summer,  but  as  there  are  no  rail- 
ways there  and  few  roads  the  rivers  would 
have  to  be  relied  upon  for  transport,  and 
in  any  case  the  Arctic  Sea  is  navigable  for 
a  few  months  only  every  year. 

Q.— Is  it  really  true  that  the  old  age  pen- 
sions paid  in  Germany  are  entirely  in- 
sufficient to  support  life? 

A. — The  actual  value  of  a  pension  can 
only  be  determined  by  its  purchasing 
power.  What  would  be  regarded  as  suffi- 
cient in  Germany  would  be  considered  a 
pittance  in  this  country.  But  it  is  interest- 
ing to  compare  the  systems  in  force  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Germany.  Germanv  led  the 
way  in  legislation  providing  for  aged 
people,  for  injured,  sick,  and  incapacitated 
workers.  The  payment  of  old  age  pensions 
was  begun  in  Germany  in  1871.  In  Eng- 
land it  was  begun  thirty-seven  years  later— 
in  1908.  The  Act  making  insurance  against 
sickness,  accident  and  incapacity  compul- 
sory on  all  workers  in  industrial  pursuits 
came  into  force  in  Germany  in  1883.  The 
National  Insurance  Act  came  into  force 
in  Great  Britain  in  1911.  In  Germanv  the 
old  age  pension  scheme,  is  a  contributory 
one — that  is  to  say,  the  workers  themselves 
pay  a  portion  of  their  wages  into  the  pen- 
sions fund.  In  England  the  pension  is 
granted  by  the  State,  and  only  to  those  who 
have  an  income  of  less  than  ^^31  los.  per 


annum.  The  pension  paid  in  Great  Britain 
to  old  men  and  women  over  the  age  of 
seventy  before  the  war  was  5s.  a  week,  but 
if  the  aged  person  hadmeansexceeding  _£2i 
a  year,  but  not  exceeding  ^23  12s.  6d.,  4s. 
only  per  week  was  paid;  3s.  was  paid  when 
the  means  exceeded  ^23  12s.  6d.,  but  did 
not  exceed  ^26  5s.  ;  2s.  when  the  means 
exceeded  ^£26  5s.,  but  did  not  exceed 
^28  17s.  6d.  ;  IS.  a  week  when  the 
means  exceeded  ^28  17s.  6d.,  but  did 
not  e.xceed  ^^i  los.  That  is  to  say,  the 
British  Act  to  some  extent  penalises  thrift. 
The  worker  who  has  contrived  to  save 
enough  to  bring  in  a  revenue  of  £31  iis. 
a  year,  gets  nothing,  whereas  the  man  who 
has  not  endeavoured  to  save  at  all  receives 
5s.  a  week.  In  Germany  every  worker  has 
a  pension  book  in  which  stamps  are  affixed 
each  week,  which  vary  in  value  according  to 
the  yearly  earnings.  The  man  receiving 
;^ioo  a  year  has  to  affix  a  weekly  stamp 
worth  4.23d.,  half  of  which  he  has  to  pay 
for  and  the  other  half  of  which  must  be 
paid  for  by  the  employer.  This  is  an  in- 
surance against  old  age  and  invalidity.  As 
in  England  old  age  pensions  begin  when 
the  age  of  seventy  has  been  reached.  The 
payments  vary  from  2s.  a  week  to  4s.  5d. 
a  week.  In  connection  with  invalidity  the 
pensions  paid  vary  from  ^8  8s.  to  ;£i8  a 
year.  In  case  of  death  from  accident  the 
sum  of  at  least  ^2  los.  is  paid  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  interment,  and  a  monthly 
allowance  of  one-fifth  the  annual  earnings 
is  paid  to  the  widow  and  to  each  child  up 
to  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  the  British 
National  Insurance  Act  each  worker  has  to 
pay  7d.  a  week  in  the  case  of  a  man 
and  6d.  a  week  in  the  case  of  a  woman. 
The  employer  in  each  case  is  respwusible 
for  the  payment,  but  may  deduct  4d.  from 
the  man's  wages  and  3d.  from  the  woman's 
— that  is  to  say,  he  pays  about  half  and 
the  worker  pays  half. 

Q.— Is  the  infantile  death  rate  in  Germany 
larger  than  in  any  other  country  In 
Europe? 

A. — The  infantile  mortality  is  high  in 
Germany — 156  per  thousand  births  regis- 
tered. The  rate  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
no,  in  Italy  137,  in  Japan  150,  in  Ceylon 
171,  in  Roumania  187.  in  Chile  286.  The 
statistics  of  infantile  deaths  in  the  large 
cities  are  interesting.  The  infantile  death 
rate  of  Manchester  is  129,  of  Hamburg 
130,  of  Edinburgh  132,  of  Liverpool  133, 
of  Munich  134,  of  Antwerp  140,  of  Berlin 
142,  of  Glasgow  143,  of  Marseilles  144, 
of  Vienna  149,  of  Montreal  242. 
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Q.— Is  the  district  of  Sulwaiki  peopled   by 
Poles  or  Lithuanians? 

A.— The  district  of  Sulwaiki  was  origin- 
ally   part    of    Lithuania.       When    Prince 
Jagiello,  the    ruler    of    Lithuania,  became 
king  of   Poland,   in    1384,   the  two  States 
became  one,    and   thereafter   the   King   of 
Poland  ruled  over  the  combined  territories, 
which  included  Sulwaiki.    In  the  end   Po- 
land was  divided  between  Prussia,  Austria 
and  Russia,  the  latter  obtaining  the  lion's 
share.     Sulwaiki  was  included  in  the  Rus- 
sian   province   of    Poland,   but    Lithuania 
was  not  preserved    as    a    special  province 
within  the  Russian  Empire.     It  is  claimed 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  dwelling  in 
Sulwaiki   are   Lithuanians   and   not    Poles. 
The  use  of   the   Lithuanian   language  was 
entirelv   prohibited  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, but  since  igo\  newspapers  and  books 
printed  in   that  langauge  were  allowed  to 
be  published  in  Sulwaiki.     When  the  war 
began  the  Lithuanians  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain promises  from  the  Tsar  to  unite  what 
are  known  as  Little  and  Great  Lithuania, 
and  re-establish  the  old  capital  of  Konigs- 
berg.      When   the  Germans   triumphed   the 
Lithuanians      apparently    endeavoured      to 
make   as    good    arrangements    as     possible 
with  the  Kaiser,  and  apparently  Sulwaiki 
is  included  in  the  new  State  of  Lithuania. 

Q.— 18  horseflesh  commonly  eaten   in   Ger- 
many? 

A.— It  is  not  usual  to  find  it  on  German 
tables,   but   in   the  markets  of   Berlin  and 
other  towns,   as   in   those  of   Brussels   and 
Paris  and  most  European  cities,  horseflesh 
is  sold  for  food.      Indeed,   a  considerable 
trade  was  carried  on  in  exporting  old  horses 
from  England  to  Belgium,  where  they  were 
slaughtered  for  market. 
Q._What  does  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment cost  the  people  of  Australia  annu- 
ally? 
A.— The   actual    cost   of    the    Common- 
wealth  departments,    including  the   Gover- 
nor-General,   in    1913-14.    the   year  before 
the  war,    was  iiij. 458-776.   but  much  of 
this    expenditure    would    have    had    to    be 
borne    bv    the    States    had  there  been    no 
Co.mmonwcalth    Government.      The    actual 
items  which  are  purely   Federal  were:  — 

Governor-General  £17.815 

Parliament 243.163 

Prime  Minister's  Department  ...     82,847 
Attorney-Generars     Department     82,442 

Included    in    the   Treasurer's  Department, 
which  cost  ;£2, 787,034,   are  old  age    pen- 


sions  and    maternity   allowances,    the   for- 
mer of  which  at  any  rate  would  have  had 
to  be  borne  by   the  States.     The  Federal 
Government   took  over  military   and  naval 
matters     from     the     States,      and     spent 
2^2,950,722  on  that  department.      It  alse 
took  over  from  the  States  the  collection  of 
Customs,  and  spent  ^730-458  thereon.     It 
also    took    charge    of    postal    arrangements 
throughout  Australia,   and  spent  £5,i51>- 
022  on  them,   but  of  course  obtained    the 
counterbalancing  revenue.      Its  Department 
of    External    Affairs   dispensed   ^^678, 974, 
but  that  included  i;335-850  fo""  the  North- 
ern Territory,  which  South  Australia  would 
have  had  to  stand  had  there  been  no  Fede- 
ration,   and    ;£;6o,640    on    Papua,     which 
Queensland  would  presumablv  have  had  to 
find.     It,   however,   spent  ^18,320  on  its 
head  office,   i;3ooo  on  the  High  Commis- 
sioner   in    London,    and    ;^24,6o6    on    the 
High    Commissioner's    Office    in    London, 
and  ;i^io2,395  on  the  Port  Augusta  rail- 
way.     The  other   particulars   you   ask   for 
can  be  obtained  from  Mr.   Knibb's  invalu- 
able official  year  book. 
Q.— What  was   the    net  profit  of   the   Com- 
monwealth Bank  last  year? 
A. — The  net  profits  of  the  bank  in  191 7 
were    ;^458,8io.       For     the    year   ending 
October  15th  1917,  the  profits  of  the  Bank 
of  Australasia  were  ,^^405, 646.      Since  its 
inception    the    Commonwealth     Bank    has 
made  a  profit  of  ^758.95°- 


Q.— What  tonnage  did  the  U-boats  sink  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  this  year? 

A. — The  record  of  monthly   sinking,-  by 
U-boats    has   been  considerably   revised    at 
different    times,    but    the    figures    for    the. 
first  seven  months  now  given  are  these : — 


January 

February 

March    ... 

April 

May 

June 

July       ... 


British. 

217,270 

254-303 

216,003 

193,134 

182,009 

165,314 

176,479 


Neutral. 
136.187 
134.110 
165,628 
118,322 
1 15,980 
132,703 
m6,532 


Total. 

353,457 
388,422 
381,631 
311,456 
297,989 
298,017 
3'3,oii 


1,604,512         039,471      2,343,983 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  amount 
of  tonnage  sunk  has  remained  almost  coii- 
stant  for  the  last  four  months,  which  is 
rather  disappointing  in  view  of  the  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  the  menace  was 
disappearing.  Present  indications  are  that, 
with  earnest  speeding  up,  British  yards 
will  be  able  to  turn  out  almost  2,000,000 
tons  this   year,    and    Mr.    Schwab   is  con- 
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fident  that  the  3,000,000  tons  expected 
from  American  yards  will  be  exceeded.  It 
is  well  to  note,  though,  that  whilst  the 
British  figures  of  monthly  output  appear 
to  be  for  completed  ships,  the  Americins 
are  for  ships  launched.  Consequently 
whilst  the  American  output  may  exceed 
3,000,000  tons,  Allied  fleets  would  not  be 
increased  bv  that  tonnage  until  some  con- 
siderable time  after  the  end  of  the  year. 
But  America  is  obviously  getting  into  her 
stride,  and  in  1919  will  greatly  exceed  a 
production  of  3.000.000  tons. 
Q. — Have  many  Norwegian  vessels  been 
lost  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war? 
A. — Up  to  the  end  of  May  last  the  total 
number  of  Norwegian  vessels  lost  by  mines 
and  submarines  was  769,  with  a  total  ton- 
nage of  /[i, 127,310. 

Q.— Are  the  members  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons  paid  or  not? 
A. — They  all  receive  J^.^oo  a  year  from 
the  British  Treasury,  and  have  done  so 
since  March,  1906,  when  a  Bill  was  passed 
through  Parliament  for  the  payment  of 
members. 

Q.— Have  the  Allies  always  had  more  sol- 
diers on  the  Western  front  than  the 
Germans? 
A. — The  Germans  probably  had  a  greater 
number  of  troons  there  in  19 14,  and  per- 
haps in  1915.  In  1916.  hwvever,  the  Allies 
must  have  been  numerically  superior  to  the 
Germans.  Lloyd  George,  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
February  12th  of  this  vear,  stated  :  "  Up 
to  the  present  the  Allies  have  had  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  troops  upon  the 
Western  front.  That  is  giving  no  mili- 
tary information  away."  He  went  on  to 
say  :  "  Gradually,  even  rapidly,  that 
superiority  has  diminished,  especially  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks."  He  was  refer- 
ring to  the  transference  of  German  troops 
from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  front. 
Q.— Did  Thomas  Carlyle  really  approve  the 
German  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine? 
A. — He  wrote  a  letter  to  The  Times  in 
December,  1870,  in  which  he  said  :  "  No 
people  has  had  such  a  bad  neighbour  as 
Germany  has  possessed  durintr  the  last  four 
hundred  vears  in  France.  Germany  would 
have  been  mad  had  she  not  thought  of 
ere<-ting  a  frontier  wall  between  herself 
and  such  a  neighbour  when  opportunity 
offered." 

Q When  did  President  Wilson  set  out  the 

American  war  aims? 
A. — He   made   a   statement   to   Congress 
on  January  8th,  containing  fourteen  clauses, 


vvhicli  he  considered  would  have  to  be 
adopted  by  all  belligerents  before  peace 
could  come.  Speaking  on  February  nth 
on  the  subject  he  said  :  "  The  United  States 
is  quite  ready  to  be  shown  that  the  settle- 
ments she  has  suggested  are  not  the  best 
or  the  most  enduring.  They  are  only  her 
own  provisional  .sketch  of  principles,  and 
of  the  wav  in  which  they  should  be  ap- 
plied." 

Q.— Do  all  persons  who  were  born   in  Ger^ 
many  have  to  register  under  any  of  the 
War      Precautions      Regulations      even 
when  they  left  Europe  at  a  very  early 
age  and  have  been  natural. sed  for  many 
years? 
A. — The  War  Precautions  Aliens'  Regis- 
tration  Regulations   1916,    provide   for   ttie 
registration  of  all  aliens  resident  in  or  en- 
tering   the    Commonwealth.      Regulat.on    3 
defines   "  Alien  "    as    any    alien    friend    or 
alien  enemy  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
and   includes  the  wife  of   an  alien.      That 
regulation    further   provides   that   a   person 
registered  as  an  alien  under  the  regulations 
who  becomes  naturalised  as  a  British  sub- 
ject shall  remain  subject  to  the  regulatio;is 
until  he  produces  to  the  Aliens'   Registra- 
tion  oflncer   nearest    to   his   usual    place  of 
abode   the  certificate  of   his   naturalisation 
or  evidence  of  the  facts  by  virtue  of  which 
he  became  a   British  subject.     Naturalised 
persons  are  not  otherwise  subject  to  the  re- 
gulations. 

Q.— Can     Australians     be     conscripted     in 
America,  England,  or  Fiji? 

A. — The    British    Imperial    Act   excepts 
from  the'  provisions  of  the   Act   "  men  or- 
dinarily   resident    in    His   Majesty's    Domi- 
nions abroad,  or  resident  in  Great  Britain 
for  the  purpose  only  of  their  education  or 
for  some  other  special  purpose."     I  under- 
stand that  Australians  are  not  liable  to  con- 
scription in  America  or  in  Fiji. 
Q. — Should  a  naturalised  Alien  who  married 
a  British  subject  transfer  his  estate  to 
h!s  wife,  would  he  ensure  the  safety  of 
his  capital  in  case  a  law  should  be  In- 
troduced  to  con'scate   the   property   of 
aliens  naturalised  or  otherwise? 

A. — That  is  a  purely  hypothet'cal  cse, 
as  such  a  confiscation  law  has  not  been  in- 
troduced anywhere,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be. 
If,  however,  such  a  plan  were  adopted  it  is 
practically  certain  that  it  would  contain 
provisions  wh'ch  would  enable  the  State 
to  secure  the  property  of  the  alien  no  mat- 
ter whether  it  stood  in  his  name  or  in  that 
of  his  wife. 
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Mr.    iVormaii   Aiigell    is   one  of   some 
half-dozen      living      English     publicists 
whose   thoughts   on    foreign   affairs   de- 
serve the  weightiest  consideration.     It  is 
not   because  there   is   open   to   him   any 
sources  of  information  to  which  others 
have  no  access.     It  is  not  because  what 
he  says  reveals  a  new  arresting  attitude_ 
What  distinguishes  him  from  a  legion  of 
lesser   writers    is    the    possession   of    a 
common  sense  which  amounts  to  geniiis. 
He  goes    directly    to    the    root   of   the 
matter.    He  makes  diplomacy  intelligible 
by   making   diplomacy   human.      He   in- 
vests whatever  he  touches  with  essential 
clarity  by  reducing  it  to  its  simplest  ele- 
ments.   There  is  probably  no  man  since 
Cobden  who  has  been  able  to  direct  so 
general  and  widespread  an  atter.t:::.  to 
the    problems    of    international    politics. 
To  read  him  is  a  liberal  education  in  the 
arts  of  controversy.    He  is  always  clear, 
always  ready  to  listen  to  countervailing 
arguments,    always    prepared    with    tlie 
answer  that  is  more  than  a  retort.     His 
present  volume  is  not  the  least  valuable, 
as  it  is  by  far  the  most  timely  of  those 
discussions  by  which,  at  various  stages 
of  the  war,  he  has  so  signally  clarified 
the  issue. 

To  every  one  with  ears  that  hear  be- 
yond the  roar  of  the  guns  it  is  obvious 
that  we  have  entered  a  stage  of  the  war 
where  what  is  essential  is  the  rigorous 
marshalling  of  the  political  forces  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies.  Peace,  even  if  intan- 
gible, lurks  on  the  horizon ;  and  the  form 
it  is  to  take  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  skill  with  which  its  presence  can  be 
detected  by  that  impalpable  conglomera- 
tion we  call  public  opinion.  What, 
briefly,  Mr.  Angell  has  done  is  to  analyse 
the  conditions  under  which  that  factor, 
in  its  best  and  highest  aspect,  can  most 
fruitfully  be  got  to  work.  What  he  is 
concerned  to  achieve  is  the  moral  unity 
of  the  Allies.    It  is  important  to  remem- 
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ber  how  greatly  our  victory  has  been  re- 
tarded by  its  absence.     Military  unity  is 
of    secondary    importance    compared    to 
unity   of   political    front.     The   Russian 
disaster,   to   take   the   most   obvious   in- 
stance, has  been  largely  due  to  the  "in- 
ability of  the  Allies  to  convince  the  Rus- 
sian people  that  their  programme  of  ter- 
ritorial   adjustment    was    the    adequate 
reflection  of  their  moral  aims.    Not  only 
have  we  conflicting  territorial  ambitions 
to  harmonise;  but" there  is  also,  perhaps 
even  more  vitally,  the  clash  of  interna! 
economic  interests.    Exactly  in  so  far  as 
these  discrepancies  remain  it  is  easy  for 
Germany  to  avoid  thinking  of  peace  m 
the  kind  of  terms  we  require.    "VVe  have 
so  to   define  our  internationalism   as  to 
take  account  of  the  new  forces  that  con- 
front  us.     We  have  to  get   nd  of   the 
effete  conceptions  underlying  such  things 
as  exclusive  national  sovereignty  and  our 
refusal  to  believe  that  a  transition  from 
force  to  arrangement   is   possible.     We 
cannot,    as    Mr.    Angell    emphasises,    do 
these  things  so  long  as   Mr.   Wilson   is 
basing  his  conception  of  peace  upon  a 
League  of  Nations  and  M.  Clemenceau 
roundly     declaring     that     Leagues     of 
Nations     are     nonsense.       We     cannot 
hope    to    present     a    united     front    to 
Germany  so  long  as  Mr.  Wilson  rejects 
the  idea"  of  an  economic  after-war  and 
oflicial   committees  of  the   British   Gov- 
ernment adopt  the  idea  of  an  economic 
after-war  as  the  basis  of  their  proposals 
for  reconstruction.     We  cannot  honestly 
speak   in  one    breath    of    national   self- 
determination,  and  in  the  next  work  out 
the  exact  basis  upon  which  we  propose 
to  divide  up  the  German  Empire.     We 
must  not  welcome  the  Russian  revolution 
in  one  moment  and  lend  money  to  the 
counter    revolutionary    Ukraine    in    the 
next. 

It  is  no  use,  as  Mr.  Angell  says,  ascrib- 
ing these  things  either  to  imperialism  or 
the  special  wickedness  of  diplomats. 
They  are  inherent  in  the  system  under 
which  we  live,  and  our  victory  depends 
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upon  the  destruction  of  that  system.  We 
have  to  come  to  the  understanding  that 
national  security  does  not  depend  upon 
the  individual  preponderance  of  the  dif- 
ferent States.  We  have  to  substitute,, 
that  is  to  say,  the  sovereignty  that  co- 
operation of  the  free  peoples  can  insti- 
tute for  the  older  theory  of  exclusive- 
ness.  We  can  only  do  that,  as  Mr. 
Angell  wisely  urges,  by  an  act  of  faith. 
We  have  thus  far  little  or  no  experience 
of  what  it  means,  and  the  forms  in  which 
it  is,  for  the  most,  clothed  are  chilly 
enough.  The  important  thing  is  the  pro- 
pag'ation  of  the  spirit  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible, the  mechanisms  will  come  as  the 
crystallisation  of  that  spirit.  Our  busi- 
ness is  not  a  greater  military  prepared- 
ness ;  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence 
that,  for  instance,  a  great  conscript  army 
in  Britain  before  the  war  would  have 
done  other  than  hasten  this  conflict.  We 
have  to  make  internationalism  real  by 
proving  our  belief  in  it.  The  British 
Labour  Party  has  signally  done  that 
There  is  evidence,  and  to  spare,  that  Mr, 
Wilson  has  managed,  by  diplomatic 
methods  alone,  to  make  the  Central 
Powers  thoroughly  uncomfortable. 
Everyone  knows  the  happy  results  of 
the  Italian  abandonment  of  her  Dalma- 
tian claims.  These  are  the  things  that 
disturb  the  factors  upon  which  Germany 
has  to  count  for  her  strength.  The 
things  that  assist  her  are  the  crass  indif-- 
ference  of  men  like  Mr.  Gompers  to  the 
deeper  issues  before  its.  How  are  we  to 
consolidate  these  forces  into  a  definite 
direction  ? 

Mr.  Angell's  argument  is  based  upon 
the  belief  that  we  think,  politically,  too 
much  in  terms  of  Government.  We  talk 
of  Russia  where  we  mean  the  Tsar  and 
an  odd  handful  of  vicious  courtiers.  The 
"  policy  of  England  "  may.  in  truth,  be 
a  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  that  is 
immediately  repudiated  by  millions  of 
trade  unionists  in  England.  The  "  atti- 
tude of  France  "  may  be  a  letter  of  M 
Poincare  which  would  probably  have 
been  rejected  by  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  French  citizens — a  letter,  at 
least,  which  he  did  not  dare  to  publish. 
The  hypothesis,  in  fact,  that  we  can 
equate  Government  and  people  is  too 
simple  to  be  adequate.  The  present  Eng- 
lish Government  could  not  speak  for  the 
British  Labour  party.  M.  Clemenceau 
could  not  speak  for  M.  Renaudel.    The 


Kaiser  does  not  represent  the  ideals  of 
the  Minority  Socialists.  In  such  an 
aspect,  a  definitive  peace  could  not  be 
made  if  the  personnel  of  the  peace  con- 
ference were  built  up  on  the  old  diplo- 
matic system.  \\'hat  we  need  is  a  com- 
mission of  diplomatic  experts  reinforced 
at  every  stage  by  a  delegation  which, 
largely  speaking,  would  claim  to  repre- 
sent the  varying  strands  of  public  opin- 
ion. There  should  be  room  for  Mr. 
Philip  Snowden  not  less  than  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  for  Mr.  Charles  Trevelyan 
as  well  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  And  the 
very  basis  of  such  action  ought  to  be 
the  transformation,  by  means  of  an 
Inter-Allied  Conference,  of  the  present 
vague  and  inchoate  alliance,  into  a  per- 
manent League  of  Nations  offering  ad- 
mission and  protection  on  the  one  hand, 
or  exclusion  from  its  benefits  on  the 
other.  Essential  in  this  latter  respect  is 
the  fact  that  the  League  could  prevent 
that  equality  of  economic  opportunity 
which  is  implied  in  its  predominant  con- 
trol of  basic  raw  materials. 

Such  a  bare  statement  necessarily  does 
less  than  justice  to  the  convincing 
fashion  in  which  Mr.  Angt"'  argues  his 
case.  It  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  the  spirit 
of  his  attack  is,  in  the  main,  both  just 
and  helpful.  Where  the  difficulties  begin 
to  accumulate  is  in  the  problems  of  or- 
ganisation. Is  it  certain,  for  instance, 
that  minority  representation  would  not. 
as  a  fact,  give  a  far  greater  handle  to 
(jerman  hopes  of  separatism  at  the  peace 
conference  than  it  already  possesses '' 
What  is  to  be  the  basis  of  representation.^ 
How  are  the  delegates  to  be  selected?  Is 
an  American  delegation,  for  instance, 
thinkable  of  which  Colonel  House  and 
Colonel  Roosevelt  are  alike  part  ?  Is  the 
minority  delegate  to  have  access  to  the 
private  papers  of  his  foreign  office?  If 
he  is  not,  how  is  he  adequately  to  orien- 
tate himself  in  the  problems  before  the 
conference?  What  is  to  be  the  relation 
between  him  and  the  official  experts  of 
the  Government?  I  do  not  doubt  that 
upon  all  these  questions  Mr.  Angell  has 
his  solution  to  offer.  Like  him.  I  feel 
that  this  problem  of  minorities  does  go 
to  the  very  root  of  the  kind  of  peace  we 
are  to  have.  What  he  has  to  say  of  its 
background  is  so  fair  and  wise  and 
timely  that  one  cannot  avoid  being  eager 
for  what  further  light  he  can  offer. 

H.J.L. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

PIERCE'S    friends    were    uniforrnly 
indignant,  and  without  exception 
they   maintained    their    faith    in 
his     innocence;     most     of     them,      in 
fact,     actually     applied     themselves     to 
the    task    of    clearing    him    of    Cour- 
teau's  charge.     But    of    the    latter  the 
one     who     applied     herself     the     most 
thoughtfully,  the  most  seriously,  was  the 
Countess    Courteau.      Having    reasoned 
that  she  herself  was   indirectly   respon- 
sible for  his  plight,  she  set  about  aiding 
him  in   a  thoroughly    feminine   and   in- 
direct manner.     It   was   an    unpleasant 
undertaking;  she  took  it  up  with  interise 
abhorrence;  it   required  her  utmost  de- 
termination to  carry   it  on.      Her  plan 
had    formed    itself    immediately     upon 
learning  what  had  happened;  her  rneet- 
\n^  with  the  Count  that  evening  and  hqr 
unexpected  solicitude,  her  unbidden  at- 
tention to  his  injury,  was  a  part  of  it. 
As  time  went  on  she  assumed  an  air  that 
amazed  the  man.     She  meekly  accepted 
his    reproaches,    she    submitted    to    his 
abuse,   cautiously,    patiently    she   paved 
the  way  to  a  reconciliation. 

It  was  by  no  means  easy,  for  she  and 
Henri  had  long  lived  in  what  was  little 
better  than  a  state  of  open  hostility,  and 
she  had  been  at  no  pains  to  conceal  the 
utter   disregard   and   contempt    she    felt 
for  him.     He,  of   course,  had  resented 
it;  her  change  of  demeanour  now  awoke 
his  suspicion.     He  was  a  vain  and  shal- 
low  person,   however;   his   conceit   was 
thoroughly  Latin,  and  Hilda's  persever- 
ance was  in  a  way  rewarded.     Slowly, 
grudgingly    he    gave    way    before    her 
subtle  advances— thev  were,  in  fact,  less 
advances  on  her  part  than  opportunities 
for   him— he   experienced    a    feeling   ot 
triumph  and  began  to  assume  a  master- 
ful air  that  was  indeed  trying  to  one  ot 
her  disposition.     Before  his   friends  he 
boasted  that  his  energetic  defence  of  his 
honour  had   worked   a    marvel    i»    his 
home :  in  her  presence  he  made  bold  to 


take   on    a   swagger   and     an     authority 
hitherto  unknown. 

Hilda  stood  it  with  what  cost  no  one 
could    possibly    understand.       In    some 
manner  she  managed  to  convey  the  idea 
that    he    dominated    her,    and    that    she 
cringed  spiritually  before  him.    She  per- 
mitted   him    occasionally    to    surprise    a 
look  of  bewilderment,  almost  of  fright, 
in  her  eves  and  this  tickled  the  man  im- 
mensely.'    With  a  fatuous  complacency, 
thoroughly  typical,  he  told  himself  that 
she  feared  and  respected  him— was  ac- 
tually falling  in  love  with  him  all  over 
jigain       When    he    felt    the    impulse    to 
scout  this   idea   he   went   to   his   mirror 
and  examined   himself   critically.     Why 
not?  he   asked   himself.     He   was   very 
pleasing.    Women  had  always  been  wax 
in  his  hands;  he  had  a  personality,  an 
air,   an   irresistible   something   that   had 
won   him   many   conquests.      It   seemed 
not  unlikely  that  Hilda  had  been  shocked 
into  a  new  and  keener  realisation  of  his 
many  admirable  qualities  and  was  ready 
to  make  up  if,  or  when,  he  graciously 
chose  to  permit  her. 

On  the  very  evening  that  Colonel 
Cavendish  and  his  wife  were  discussing 
Pierce  Phillips's  affair,  Courteau,  feel- 
ing in  a  particularly  jubilant  mood,  de- 
cided to  put  the  matter  to  a  test,  there- 
fore he  surprised  his  wife  by  walking 
into  her  room  unannounced. 

"  My  dear."  he  began.  "  It's  high 
time  we  had  a  talk." 

"Indeed,"  said  slie.     "What  about? 
"  About  you,  about  me,  about  our  af- 
fairs.   Are  we  husband  and  wife  or  are 
we  not?    I  ask  you." 

With  a  queer  flicker  of  her  eyelids  she 
answered :  "  Why— of  course.  You  have 
appeared  to  forget  it  sometimes,  but—" 
"  No  reproaches,  please.  The  past  is 
gone.  Neither  of  us  is  without  blame. 
You've  had  your  fling,  too,  but  I've 
shown  you  that  I'm  made  of  stern  stuff 
and  will  tolerate  no  further  foolishness 
I  am  a  different  Courteau  than  you  ever 
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■  knew.  I've  had  my  re-birth.  Now  then, 
our  present  mode  of  life  is  not  pleasing 
to  me,  for  I'm  a  fellow  of  spirit.  Think 
of  me — in  the  attitude  of  a  dependent!" 

"  I  share  generously  with  you.  I 
give  )'0U  money— — " 

"  The  very  point,"  he  broke  in  ex- 
citedly. "  You  give :  I  accept.  You 
direct:  I  obey.  It  must  ena  now,  at 
once.  I  cannot  play  the  acciim])aninient 
while  you  sing.  Either  I  close  my  eyes 
to  your  folly  and  forgive,  utterly — 
either  we  become  man  and  wife  again 
and  I  assume  leadership- — or  I  make  dif- 
ferent plans  for  the  future." 

"  Just  what  do  you  propose,  Henri  ?" 

The  fellow  shrugged.  "  I  offer  you  a 
reconciliation :  that,  to  begin  with. 
You've  had  your  lesson  and  I  flatter  my- 
self that  you  see  me  in  a  ;iew  light.  The 
brave  can  afford  to  be  generous.  I — 
well,  I've  always  had  a  feeling  for  you: 
I've  never  been  blind  to  your  attractions, 
my  dear.  Lately,  I've  even  experienced 
something  of  the — er — the  old  spell. 
Understand  me?  It's  a  fact.  I'm  actu- 
ally taken  with  you,  Hilda.  I  have  the 
fire  of  an  impetuous  lover.'' 

Courteau's  eyes  gleamed,  there  was  an 
unusual  v/armth  to  his  gaze  and  a  vib- 
rance  to  his  tone.  He  curled  his  mous- 
tache, he  swelled  his  chest,  he  laughed 
lightly  but  deeply.  "  What  do  you  say, 
eh  ?  I'm  not  altogether  displeasing.' 
No?  You  see  something  in  me  to  ad- 
mire?   I  thrill  you?    Confess?" 

The  wife  lowered  her  eyes.  "  You 
have  some  power "  she  murmured. 

"Power!  Precisely."  The  Count 
nodded  and  there  was  a  growing  viva- 
city and  sparkle  to  him.  "  That  is  my 
qualit)-:  a  man  to  c'narm,  a  power  to 
achieve,  a  power  to  triumph.  Well,  I 
choose  now  to  win  you  again  for  myself. 
It  is  my  whim.  To  re-kindle  a  love 
which  one  has  lost  is  a  test  of  any  man's 
power,  n'est-cc-pas?  You  are  fond  of 
me.  I  see  it.  Am  I  not  right,  my 
sweet  ?" 

He  laid  his  soft  white  hands  upon  his 
wife's  shoulders  and  bent  an  ardent  gaze 
upon  her.  Hilda  faced  him  with  an  odd 
smile,  her  cheeks  were  white,  her  ice- 
blue  eyes  very  wide  and  bright  and  they 
held  a  curious  expression. 

"Come!  A  kiss!"  he  persisted. 
"  Oho !  You  tremble,  you  shrink  like 
a  maiden.  I,  too,  am  exhilarated 
but "  With  a  chuckle  he  folded  her  in 


his  embrace  and  she  did  not  resist 
After  a  moment  he  resumed :  "  This  is 
quite  too  amusing.  I  wish  my  friends 
to  see  and  to  understand.     Put  on  your 

prettiest  dress " 

>  iKit  for?" 

"  We  are  going  down-town.  We  shall 
celebrate  our  reimion — we  shall  drink  to 
rt,  publicly.  M\  Dawson  shall  take  note. 
They  have  said :  '  Courteau  is  a  loafer,  a 
ne'er-do-well,  and  he  permits  another  to 
win  his  wife  away  from  him."  I  pro- 
pose to  show  them.' 

"  You  mean  you  propose  to  show  me 
off.    Is  that  it?    Another  conquest,  eh?" 

"  Have  it  as  you  will.    I " 

"  I  won't  go,"  Hilda  cried  furiously. 
She  freed  herself  from  his  arms.  "  You 
know  I  won't  go.  You'd  like  to  parade 
me  in  the  places  you  frequent — saloons, 
dance  -  halls,  gambling  -  houses.  The 
idea !" 

"  You  won't  ?  Tut,  tut !  What  is 
this  ?"  Courteau  cried  angrily.  "  Re- 
bellious so  soon?  Is  this  change  of  de- 
meanour assumed?  Have  you  been 
fooling  me?" 

"What  change?"  the  woman  parried. 
"I  don't  know " 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do !  For  the  first  time 
in  years  you  have  treated  me  as  a  hus- 
band should  be  treated;  half  measures 
will  no  longer  satisfy  me.  We  have  ar- 
rived at  the  show-up.  Are  you  a  miser- 
able Delilah  or " 

"  Please  don't  ask  me  to  go  out  with 
you,  Henri,"  the  woman  pleaded,  in 
genuine  distress  now  that  she  saw  he 
was  in  earnest.  "  To  be  paraded  like  an 
animal  on  a  chain  I  Think"  of  my  feel- 
ings !' 

"  Indeed!  Think  of  mine!"  he  cried. 
"  This  is  my  hour,  my  triumph :  I  pro- 
pose to  make  it  complete.  Now  that  I 
carefully  consider  it  I  will  put  you  to  the 
lest.  You've  had  a  fine  time;  if  you 
pay  a  price  for  it,  whose  fault  is  that' 
No !     One  must  be  cruel  to  be  kind." 

"Cruel!  Kind!"  Hilda  sneered.  "It 
merely  pleases  you  to  humiliate  me." 

"Very  well!"  blazed  the  Count.  "If 
it  pleases  me,  so  be  it.  That  is  my  at- 
titude now  and  henceforth  my  will  is  to 
be  law.  Come!  Your  prettiest  dress 
and  your  prettiest  smile,  for  we  cele- 
brate. Yes,  and  money,  too ;  I'm  as 
poverty-ridden  as  usual.  We  will  treat 
my  friends,  we  will  gamble  here  and 
there,  we  will  watch  the -shows  to  an  ac- 
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companiment  of  popping  corks  so  that 
everyone  shall  see  us  and  say:  Yonder 
is  Courteau  and  his  wife.  They  have 
made  up  and  she  adores  him  hke  a  mis- 
tress. Farbleu!.  The  man  has  a  way 
with  women,  eh!'  It  shall  be  a  great 
night  for  me!" 

"Are  you  really  serious?" 
Courteau  stamped  his   felt-shod  foot. 
'  Anger  me  no  more." 

Hilda's  face  was  white,  her  eyes  were 
still  glowing  with  that  peculiar  light  of 
defiance,  of  desperation,  of  curiosity; 
nevertheless  she  turned  away  and  began 
to  dress  herself. 

Courteau    was    not    disappointed:    his 
appearance  in  the  river-froiU  resorts,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  created  a  sensa- 
tion indeed.    And  Hilda's  bearing  under 
the  circumstances,  added  to  his  gratifica- 
tion, for  now  that  the  die  was  cast  she 
surrendered  completely,  she  dung  to  him 
as  if  feeling  a  new  dependence,  and  this 
filled  his  cup  to  overflowing.     It  was  an 
outrageous  thing  to  do:  no  one  .save  a 
Courteau    would   have   thought   of   sub- 
jecting the  woman  who  bore  his  name  to 
such  a  humiliation.     But  he  was  a  per- 
verse individual ;  his  mind  ran  in  crooked 
courses ;  he  took  a  bizarre  delight  in  the 
unusual,  and  morality  of  the  common  sort 
he  knew  not.    To  smirch  her,  even  a  little 
bit,  to  subject  her  to  seeming  disgrace, 
not  only  taught   her   a   lesson   but   also 
united  them  more  closely,  so  he  told  him- 
self.    That  he  had  the  ability  to  compel 
her  to  do  anything  against  her  will  im- 
mensely tickled  his  vanity,  for  her  stub- 
born   independence   had   always   been   a 
trial  to  him.     He  knew  that  her  social 
status  was  not  of  the  highest ;  neverthe- 
less her  reputation  was  far  better  than 
his,  and  among  all  except  the  newest  ar- 
rivals  in    Dawson    she   bore   a   splendid 
name.      To    be,    himself,    the    cause    of 
blackening  that  name,  in  order  to  match 
his  own,  gratified  his  feelings  of  resent- 
ment.     All  ill  all.    it    was    a    night    ot 
nio-hts  for  him  and  he  was  at  no  pains  to 
conceal  his  satisfaction.    From  one  place 
to  another  he  led  her,  taking  malicious 
enjoyment  from  the  distress  he  caused. 

Courteau  was  not  loud  nor  blatant, 
nevertheless  his  triumphant  demeanour, 
his  proprietary  air,  fairly  shouted  the 
fact  that  he  had  tamed  this  woman  and 
was  exhibiting  her  against  her  inclina- 
tions. At  every  bar  he  forced  her  to 
drink  with  him  and  with  his  friends,  he 


even  called  up  bar-room  loafers  whom  he 
did  not  know  and  introduced  them  with 
an  elaborate  flourish.  The  money  he 
spent  was  hers,  of  course,  but  he  squan- 
dered it  royally,  leaving  a  trail  of  empty 
champagne  bottles  behind.  Champagne, 
at  this  time,  sold  for  tsventy  dollars  a 
quart,  and.  although  Hilda  saw  her  earn- 
ings melting  away  .with  appalling 
rapidity,  she  ofl:-ered  no  protest.  lo- 
gether  they  flung  their  chips  broadcast 
upon  the  gambling  tables,  and  their  win- 
Ings.  which  were  few,  went  to  buy  more 
popularity  with  the  satellites  who  trailed 

them.  . 

As  time  passed  and  Hilda  continued 
to  meet  the  test,  her  husband's  satisfac- 
tion gained  a  keener  edge.  He  beamed, 
he  strutted,  he  twisted  his  moustache  to 
needle-points.  She  was  a  thoroughbred, 
that  he  assured  himself.  But  after  all, 
why  shouldn't  she  do  this  for  him ."  1  he 
women  with  whom  he  was  accustomed 
to  associate  would  not  have  counted  such 
an  evening  as  this  a  sacrifice,  and,  even 
had  they  so  considered  it,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  exacting  sacrifices  from  women. 
They  liked  it :  it  proved  their  devotion. 

Her  subjugation  was  made  complete 
when  he  led  her  into  a  box  at  the  Rialto 
Theatre  and  insisted  upon  the  two 
McCaskeys  joining  them.  The  brothers 
at  first  declined,  but  by  this  time  Cour- 
teau's  determination  earned  all  before  it. 
Joe  halted  him  outside  the  box  door, 
however,  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of 
the  affair.  .  . 

"  It  means  this,"  the  Count  informed 
him.  "  I  have  effected  a  complete  recon- 
ciliation with  my  adorable  wife.  Women 
are  all  alike:  they  fear  the  iron  they 
kiss  the  hand  that  smites  them.  I  have 
made  her  my  obedient  slave,  mon  aim. 
That's  what  it  means."  . 

"  It  don't  look  good  to  me,  Joe  said 
morosely.  ''She's  got  an  ace  buried 
somewhere." 

"  Eh  ?  What  are  you  trying  to  say  .'' 
"  Ive  got  a  hunch  she's  salving  you. 
Count.  She's  stuck  on  Phillips,  like  1 
told  you.  and  she's  trying  to  get  a  peek 
at  your  hole  card."  .  ,  ,.,  ^  ^,  . 
It  was  characteristic  of  Courteau  tliat 
he  should  take  instant  offence  at  this  re- 
flection upon  his  sagacity,  this  doubt  ot 
his  ability  as  a  charmer. 

"  You  insult  my  intelligence  !  he  cneci 
stiffly  "  And,  above  all,  I  possess  intelli- 
gence      You— <lo  not.     No.     You  are 
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coarse,  you  are  gross.  I  am  full  of  senti- 
ment  " 

"  Rats !"  McCasky  growled.  "  I  get 
that  way  myself  sometimes.  Sentiment 
like  yours  costs  twenty  dollars  a  quart. 
But  this  ain't  the  time  for  a  spree :  we 
got  business  on  our  hands." 

The  Count  eyed  his  friend  with  a 
frown.  ■'  It  is  a  personal  affair  and  con- 
cerns our  business  not  in  the  least.  I  am 
a  revengeful  person ;  I  have  pride  and  I 
exact  payment  from  those  who  wound 
it.  I  brought  my  wife  here  as  a  punish- 
ment, and  I  propose  to  make  her  drink 
with  you.  Your  company  is  not  agree- 
able at  any  time,  my  friend,  and  she  does 
you  an  honour " 

"  Cut  out  that  tony  talk,"  Joe  said 
roughly.  '"  You're  a  broken-hipoed  stiff 
and  you're  trying  to  grab  her  bankroll. 
Don't  you  s'pose  I'm  on?  My  company 
was  all  right  until  you  got  your  hand  in 
the  hotel  cash-drawer,  now  I'm  coarse. 
Maybe  she's  on  the  square — she  fell  for 
you  once — but  I  bet  she's  working  you. 
Make  sure  of  this,  my  high-and-mighty 

nobleman "  for  emphasis  the  speaker 

laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  the  Count's 
shoulder  and  thrust  his  disagreeable  face 

closer,  " that  you  keep  your  mouth 

shut.     Savvy?     Don't  let  her  sweat  you 

The  admonitory  words  ended  abruptly 
for  the  door  of  the  box  reopened  and 
Joe  found  the  Countess  Courteau  facing 
him.  For  an  instant  their  glances  met 
and  in  her  eyes  the  man  saw  an  expres- 
sion uncomfortably  reminiscent  of  that 
day  at  Sheep  Camp  when  she  had  turned 
public  wrath  upon  his  brother  Jim's 
head.  But  the  look  was  fleeting ;  she 
fixed  it  upon  her  husband,  and  the 
Count,  with  an  apolog>'  for  his  delay, 
entered  the  box  dragging  McCaskey  with 
him. 

Frank,  it  appeared,  shared  his  brother's 
suspicions ;  the  two  exchanged  glances 
as  Joe  entered,  then  when  the  little 
party  had  adjusted  itself  to  the  cramped 
quarters  they  watched  the  Countess  curi- 
ously, hoping  to  analyse  her  true  intent. 
But  in  this  they  were  unsuccessful.  She 
treated  both  of  them  with  a  cool,  impar- 
tial formality,  quite  'natural  under  the 
circumstances,  but  in  no  other  way  did 
she  appear  conscious  of  that  clash  on  the 
Chilkoot  trail.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
situation  at  best,  and  Joe  especially  was 
ill  at  ease,  but  Courteau  continued  his 


spendthrift  role  keeping  the  waiters  busy, 
and  under  the  influence  of  his  potations 
the  elder  McCaskey  soon  regained  some 
of  his  natural  sang-froid.  All  three  men 
drank  liberally,  and  by  the  time  the  lower 
floor  had  been  cleared  for  dancing,  they 
were  in  a' hilarious  mood.  They  laughed 
loudly,  they  shouted  greetings  across  tc 
other  patrons  of  the  place,  they  flung 
corks  at  the  whirling  couples  below. 

Meanwhile,  they  forced  the  woman  to 
imbibe  with  them.  Joe,  in  spite  of  his 
returning  confidence,  kept  such  close 
watch  of  her  that  she  could  nof  spill  her 
glass  into  the  bucket  except  rarely.  Hilda  .j 
hated  alcohol  and  its  effect,  she  was  not 
accustomed  to  drinking.  As  she  felt  her 
intoxication  mounting  she  became  fear- 
ful that  the  very  medium  upon  which 
she  had  counted  for  success  would  prove 
to  be  her  undoing.  Desperately  she 
battled  to  retain  her  wits :  more  than 
once,  with  a  reckless  defiance  utterly 
foreigfn  to  her  preconceived  plans,  she 
was  upon  the  point  of  hurling  the  bub- 
bling contents  of  her  glass  into  the 
flushed  faces  about  her  and  telling  these 
men  how  completely  she  was  shamming, 
but  she  managed  to  resist  the  temptation. 
That  she  felt  such  an  impulse  at  all  made 
her  fearful  of  committing  some  action, 
equally  rash,  of  dropping  some  word  that 
would  prove  fatal. 

It  was  a  hideous  ordeal.  She  realised 
that  already  the  cloak  of  decency,  of  re- 
spectabilit)',  which  she  had  been  at  such 
pains  to  preserve  during  these  difficult 
years,  was  gone,  lost  for  good  and  all. 
She  had  made  herself  a  Lady  Godiva; 
by  this  night  of  conspicuous  revelry  she 
had  undone  everything.  Not  only 
had  she  condoned  the  sins  and  the  short- 
comings of  her  dissolute  husband,  but 
also  she  had  put  herself  on  a  level  with 
him  and  with  the  fallen  women  of  the 
town — his  customary  associates.  Cour- 
teau had  done  this  to  her.  It  had  been  his 
proposal.  She  could  have  throttled  him 
where  he  sat. 

The  long  night  dragged  on  intermin- 
ably. Like  leeches  the  two  McCaskeys 
clung  to  their  prodigal  host,  and  -not 
until  the  early  hours  of  morning  when 
ihe  Count  had  become  sodden,  sullen, 
stupefied  and  when  they  were  in  a  con- 
dition little  better,  did  they  permit  him 
to  leave  them.  How  Hilda  got  him  home 
she  scarcely  knew,  for  she,  too,  had  all 
but  lost  command  of  her  senses.    There 
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were  moments  when  she  fought  unavail- 
ingly  against  a  mental  numbness,  a 
stupor  that  rolled  upward  and  suffused 
her  like  a  cloud  of  noxious  vapours,  leav- 
ing her  knees  weak,  her  hands  clumsy, 
her  vision  blurred;  again  waves  ot 
deathly  illness  surged  over  her.  Under 
and  through  it  all.  however,  her  subcon- 
scious will  to  conquer  remamed  firm 
Over  and  over  she  told  herself:  1  U 
have  the  truth  and  then— I'll  make  him 

pay" 

Courteau  followed  his  wife  into  her 
room,  and  there  his  maudlin  manner 
changed.  He  roused  himself,  and  smiled 
at  her  fatuously ;  into  his  eyes  flamed  a 
desire,  into  his  cheeks  came  a  deeper 
flush  He  pawed  at  her  caressingly ;  he 
voiced  thick,  passionate  protestations. 
Hilda  had  expected  nothing  less ;  it  was 
S  for  this  that  she  had  bled  her  flesh  and 
'     crucified  her  spirit  these  many  hours. 

"  You're — wonderful      woman."      the 

man  mumbled  as  he  swayed  with  her  in 

his  arms.     "  Got  all  the  old  charm  and 

,     more.     Game,  too!"     He  laughed  fool- 

'■     ishly,  then  in  drunken  gravity  asserted: 

"  Well,  I'm  the  man,  the  stronger  vessel. 

To  turn  hate  into  love,  that " 

"  You've  taken  your  price.  You've  had 

your  hour,"  she  told  him.    Her  head  was 

thrown  back,  her  eyes  were  closed,  her 

I,      teeth  were  clenched    as    if    in   a  final 

f      struggle  for  self-restraint. 

Courteau  pressed  his  lips  to  hers,  then 
m  a  sudden  frenzy  he  crushed  her  closer 
and  fell  to  kissing  her  cheeks,  her  neck 
her  throat.  He  mistook  her  shudder  of 
abhorrence  for  a  thrill  responsive  to  his 
passion  and  hiccoughed. 

"You're  mine  again,  all  mine,  and-^ 
Im  mad  about  you.  I'm  aflame.  This 
is  like  the  night  of  our  marriage,  what .'' 

"Are  you  satisfied,  now  that  you've 
made  me  suffer?  Do  you  still  imagine  I 
care  for  that  foolish  boy?" 

"Phillips?  Bah!  A  noisy  swine." 
Again  the  Count  chuckled,  but  this  time 
his  merriment  ran  away  with  him  until 
he  shook  and  until  tears  came  to  his  eyes. 
Without  reason  Hilda  joined  in  his 
'r.ughter.  Together  they  stood  rocking, 
giggling,  snickering  as  if  at  some  ex 
cruciating  jest. 

"  He— he  tried  to  steal  you— from  me. 
From  »«<?.'  Imagine  it!  Then  he  struck 
me.    Well,  where  is  he  now,  eh?" 
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"I    never    dreamed    that    you    cared 
enough  for  me  to— to  do  what  you  did. 
To  risk  so  much." 
**  Pisk  ^" 

Hilda  nodded  and  her  loose  straw-gold 
hair  brushed  Courteau's  cheek.  Don  t 
pretend  any  longer.  I  knew  from  the 
start.  But  you  were  jealous.  When  a 
woman  loses  the  power  to  excite  jealousy 
it's  a  sign  she's  growing  old  and  ugly 
and  losing  her  fire.  She  can  face  any- 
thing except  that."  „  „  , ,  , 
"  Fire!"  Henri  exclaimed.  " Parbleu! 
Don't  I  know  you  to  be  a  volcano. 

"  How  did  you  manage  the  affair— 
that  fellow's  ruin?  It  frightens  me  to 
realise  that  you  can  accomplish  such 
things." 

The  Count  pushed  his  •  wife  away. 
"What  are  you  talking  about?  he  de- 
manded. .  ., 

"  Oh,  very  well!  Carry  it  out  if  you 
wish,"  she  said  with  a  careless  shrug. 
'•  But  you're  not  fooling  me  in  the  least! 
On  the  contrary,  I  admire  your  spirit. 
Now  then,  I'm  thirsty.  And  you  are, 
too  "  With  a  smile  she  evaded  his  out- 
stretched arms  and  left  the  rooni^^  She 
was  back  in  a  moment  with  a  bottle  and 
two  glasses.  The  latter  she  fil'ed.  he^ 
own  she  raised  with  a  gesture,  and  Cour- 
teau blindly  followed  suit. 

In  spite  of  his  deep  intoxication  the 
man  still  retained  the  embers  of  sus- 
picion, and  when  she  spoke  of  Pierce 
Phillips  they  began  to  glow  and  threat- 
ened to  burst  into  flame.  Cunningly, 
persistently,  she  played  upon  h'^  how- 
ever She  enticed,  she  coquetted,  she 
cajoled;  she  maddened  him  with  her 
advances  she  teased  him  with  her  re- 
pulse she  drugged  him. with  her  smiles 
her  fragrant  charms.  Time  and  again  he 
was  upon  the  point  of  surrender  but 
caught  himself   in  time. 

She  won  at  last.  She  dragged  the 
story  from  him,  bit  by  bit,  playing  upon 
?is  vanity,  until  he  gabbled  boastfully 
■  and  took  a  crapulent  delight  in  repeating 
the  details.  It  was  a  tale  distorted  and 
confused,  but  the  truth  was  there  She 
made  an  excuse  to  leave  him,  finally,  and 
remained  out  of  the  room  for  a  long 
time  When  she  returned  it  was  to  hnd 
him  sprawled  across  her  bed  and  fast 
asleeo  For  a  moment  she  held  dizzily 
to  the  bedpost  and  stared  down  at  hira. 
Her  mask  had  slipped  now.  her  face  was 
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•distorted  with  loathing  and  so  deep  were 
her  feelings  that  she  could  not  bear  to 
touch  him,  even  to  cover  him  over. 
Leaving  him  spread-eagled  as  he  was  she 
staggered  out  of  his  unclean  presence. 

Hilda  was  deathly  sick ;  objects  were 
gj'rating  before  her  eyes ;  she  felt  a  hide- 
ous nightmare  sensation  of  unreality,  and 
was  filled  with  an  intense  contempt,  a 
tragic  disgust,  for  herself.  Pausing  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  she  strove  to  gather 
herself  together;  then  slowly,  passion- 
ately, she  cursed  the  name  of  Pierce 
Phillips. 

CHAPTER  XXXn. 

TOM  LINTON  and  Jerry  Quirk 
toiled  slowly  up  the  trail  toward 
their  cabin.  Both  men  were 
bundled  thickly  .  in  clothing,  both  be- 
whiskered  visages  bore  grotesque  breath- 
masks  of  ice ;  even  their  eyebrows  were 
hoary  with  frost.  The  partners  were 
very  tired. 

Pausing  in  the  chip-littered  space  be- 
fore their  door,  they  gazed  down  the  trail 
to  a  mound  of  gravel  which  stood  out 
law  and  red  against  the  universal  white- 
ness. This  mound  was  in  the  form  of  a 
truncated  cone  and  on  its  level  top  was 
a  windlass  and  a  pole  bucket  track.  From 
beneath  the  windlass  issued  a  cloud  of 
smoke  which  mounted  in  billows  as  if 
breathed  forth  from  a  concealed  chimney 
— smoke  from  the  smothered  drift  fires 
laid  against  the  frozen  face  of  pay  dirt 
forty  feet  below  the  surface.  Evidently 
this  fire  was  burning  to  suit  the  partners ; 
after  watching  it  a  moment  Tom  took  a 
bucksaw  and  fell  stiffly  to  work  upon  a 
dry  spruce  log  which  lay  on  the  saw- 
buck  ;  Jerry  sat  on  his  mittens  and  began 
to  split  the  blocks  as  they  fell. 

Darkness  was  close  at  hand,  but  both 
men  were  so  fagged  that  they  found  it 
impossible  to  hurry.  Neither  did  they 
speak.  Patiently,  silently  they  sawed 
and  chopped,  then  carried  the  wood  into 
the  chilly  cabin ;  while  one  lit  the  lamp 
and  went  for  a  sack  of  ice,  the  other 
kindled  a  fire.  These  tasks  accom- 
plished, by  mutual  consent,  but  still  with- 
out exchanging  a  word  they  approached 
the  table.  From  the  windowsill  Tom 
took  a  coin  and  balanced  it  upon  his 
thumb  and  forefinger ;  then,  in  answer 
to  his  bleak,  inquiring  glance,  Jerry 
nodded  and  he  snapped  the  piece  into  the 


air.  While  it  was  still  spinning,  Jerry 
barked  sharply: 

"Tails!" 

Both  grey-heads  bent  and  near-sight- 
edly  examined  the  coin. 

"  Tails  she  is,"  Tom  announced.  He 
replaced  the  silver  piece,  crossed  the 
room  to  his  bunk,  seated  himself  upoa 
it  and  remained  there  while  Jerry,  witW 
a  sudden  access  of  cheerfulness,  hustled 
to  the  stove,  warmed  himself,  and  then 
began  culinary  preparations. 

These  preparations  were  simple  but 
precise,  also  they  were  deliberate.  Jerry 
cut  one  slice  of  ham,  he  measured  out 
just  enough  colTee  for  one  person,  he 
opened  one  can  of  corn  and  he  mixed  a 
half-pan  of  biscuits.  Tom  watched  him 
from  beneath  a  frown,  meanwhile  tug- 
ging moodily  at  the  icicles  which  still 
clung  to  his  lips.  Plis  corner  of  the  cabin 
was  cold,  hence  it  was  a  painful  process. 
When  he  had  disposed  of  the  last  lump 
and  when  he  could  no  longer  restrain  his 
irritation  he  broke  out : 

"  Of  course  you  had  to  make  bread. 
didn't  you?  Just  because  you  know  I'm 
starving." 

"It  come  tails,  didn't  it?"  Jerry  in- 
quired with  aggravating  pleasantness. 
"  It  ain't  my  fault  you're  starving,  and 
you  got  all  night  to  cook  what  you  want 
—after  I'm  done.  /  don't  care  if  you 
bake  a  layer-cake  and  freeze  ice-cream. 
You  can  put  your  front  feet  in  the  trough 
and  champ  your  swill,  you  can  root  and 
waller  in  it  for  all  of  me.  I  won't  hurry 
you,  not  in  the  least." 

"  It's  come  tails  every  time  lately," 
grumbled  the  former  speaker. 

Jerry  giggled.  "  I  always  was  right 
lucky,  except  in  pickin'  pardners,"  he 
declared.  In  a  cracked  and  tuneless 
voice  he  began  humming  a  roundelay 
evidently  intended  to  express  gaiety  and 
content- 
Unable  longer  to  withstand  his  gnaw- 
ing hunger,  Tom  secured  for  himself  a 
large  round  hardtack  and  with  this  he 
tried  to  ward  otT  the  pangs  of  starvation. 
But  he  had  small  success  with  the  en- 
deavour, for  his  teeth  were  poor.  He 
flung  the  thing  of  adamant  aside,  finally, 
and  cried  testily: 

"  My  God !  Ain't  it  bad  enough  to 
eat  a  phonograph  record  without  having 
to  listen  to  the  machine?  Shut  up,  will 
>ou?  You've  got  the  indecentest  sing- 
ing voice  I  ever  heard." 
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HEARNE'S  2!S™ 

IS  THE   FINEST   REMEDY    IN  THE  WORLD    FOR 

COUGHS,  CROUP  AND  COLDS. 

THOSE  who  have  had  occasion  to  take  Hearne"i  Bronchitb  Cur*  are 
astonished  at  its  Wonderful  Healing  Power.  Sufltrerf  from  Bron- 
chitis, Cough,  Croup,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the 
Chest,  Hoarseness,  Difficulty  of  Breathins.  Stuffiness, 
Asthma,  experience  delightful  and  rapid  relief.  This 
medicine  is  particularly  valuable  to  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  Colds  on  the  Chest,  as  it  StrensMsens  the  Lunss, 
and  renders  them  less  susceptible.  It  is  most  com  ort- 
Ing  In  allaying  Irritation  in  the  Throat,  and  giving 
Strength  to  the  Voice,  and  for  this  reason  is  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  Clergymen,  Public  Speakers  and 
Singers.  It  does  not  allow  a  Cough  to  become 
Chronic,  and  in  this  respect  Is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable in  preventing  a  cold  from  developing 
into  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Pneumonia,  Pleurisy, 
or  Coniumption.  No  house  should  be  with- 
out a  bottle  of  this  Wonderful  Remedy,  as 
taken  at  the  first  indication  of  a  Cold,  a 
dose  or  two  is  generally  sufficient  A 
Cold  should  always  be  "nipped  In  tht 
bud,"  or  (crious  illness  may  follow. 
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THERE  IS  STILL  A  GREAT   DEAL  OF 

INFLUENZA 


about,  and  it  is  one  of  tbose  maladies  that  mast  be  dealt  witB  speedily  and  thoronglily.     No 
lime  mast  be  lost,  or,  perba/pa,  almost  inevitably,  serioas  oomplicationB  may  arise. 

It  tberefore  behoves  everyone  to   resort  to   a  safe,   certain,  speedy   and  certainly  eeonomioal 
remedy. 


REG?  NAME  FOR 
HEAN'S  ESSENCE 

Meets  every  reqairement  and  every  emergency.      It  is  an  UNFAILING 
REMEDY  for  all  CHEST  and  THROAT  TROUBLES. 

By  using  HBENZO  (Hean's  Essence),  anyone  can.  in 
a,  few  moments,  make  as  fine  a  quality  Influenza, 
Cough,  Cold,  and  Sore  T'aroat  Remedy  as  money 
can  buy.  All  that  has  to  be  done  to  make  a  family 
supply  of  mixture  is  to  obtain  a  bottle  of  HEENZO 
<Heans  Essence)  :uid  dilnto  it  with  water  and 
sweeten  according  to  easy  directions  printed  on 
th«  label.  A  like  quantity  of  ordinary  remedies 
would  cost  at  least  from  12/-  to  £1.  HEENZO 
(Hean's  Essence)  costs  only  il-,  and  money  cannot 
buy  a  better  medicine. 

HEAN'S  TONIC  NERVE  NUTS 

NEEVISS  are  responsible  for  BACKAOHB,  I»- 
SOMNIA,  ANAEMIA.  NEUEALIG-IA.  BRAIN  FAG. 
BREAKDOWN,  LASSITUDE.  DIZZINESS.  PALPI- 
TATION, and  other  such  ailments.  WTien  you 
suffer  from  any  of  these  neurasthenic  conditions, 
do  not  make  the  mistake  of  taking  drugs  or  stimu- 
lants. What  you  need  is  something  to  purify  an* 
enrich  the  blood  and  nourish  the  nerves.  For  VniB 
purpose  you  cannot  get  anything  better  than 

HEAN'S   TONIC  NERVE  NUTS 

They  are  as  good  for  the  nerves  as  HBENZO  (Hean's  Essence)  is  for  colds.  Prices:  Small 
Size,  containing  sii  days'  t.realment.  28.:  Large  Size,  containing  12  days'  treatment.  Se.;  or 
six  boxes  for  ITs.  3d.  ^ 

HEENZO  COUGH  DIAMONDS 

Medicated  with  KEENZO  (Hean's  Essemoe),  are  made  for  the  convenience  of  travellers, 
sir-'ers  public  stie.il.ers.  and  otbe.-s  who  do  not  need  a  large  supply  of  cough  mixture. 
MDi.LB  ANTONIA  DOLORES  writes  :is  follows: — "I  have  found  them  agreeable  to  take, 
and  very  efficient."  In  the  matter  of  convenience  and  comfort  to  travellers  they  are  iui8ux>- 
Ita^sed.    Price.  Is.   per  tin. 

OBTAINABLE  FROM  MOST  CHEMISTS  AND  STORES 

Or  fr<Mn  G    W     HEAN,   Mannfcvrturine   (Siemist.    178    Oastle.-eagh    Street,  Sydney;   or   Box    531. 

G.P.O..    Melbourne. 
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"  Say !"  Jerry  looked  up  belligerently. 
"  You  don't  have  to  listen  to  my  singin'. 
There's  plei.ty  of  room  outside — all  the 
room  from  here  south  to  Seattle.  And 
you  don't  have  to  gum  that  pilot  bread 
if  your  teeth  is  loose.  You  can  boil  your- 
self a  pot  of  mush — when  your  turn 
comes.  You  got  a  free  hand.  As  for 
tne,  I  eat  anything  1  want  to  and  I  sing 
anything  I  want  to,  whenever  I  want  to, 
and  I'd  like  to  see  anybody  stop  me.  We 
don't  have  to  toss  up  for  turns  at  smg- 
in'."  More  loudly  he  raised  his  high- 
pitched  voice:  ostentatiously  he  rattled 
his  dishes.  • 

Tom  settled  back  in  exasperated 
silence,  but  as  time  wore  on  and  his 
hungry  nostrils  were  assailed  with  the 
warm,  tantalising  odour  of  frying  ham 
fat  he  fidgeted  nervously. 

Having  prepared  a  meal  to  his  liking, 
Jerry  set  the  table  with  a  single  plate, 
cup  and  saucer,  then  seated  himself  with 
a  luxurious  grunt.  He  ate  slowly,  he 
rolled  every  mouthful  with  relish,  he 
fletcherised  it  with  calculated  delibera- 
tion, he  paused  between  times  to  blow 
loudly  upon  his  coffee  and  to  smack  his 
lips—sounds  that  in  themselves  were  a 
provocation  and  an  insult  to  his  listener. 
When  he  had  cleaned  up  his  interminable 
repast  and  was  finishing  the  last  scrap, 
Tom  arose  and  made  for  the  stove. 

Jerry  watched  him,  paralysed  in  mid 
motion,  until  his  partner's  hand  was  out- 
stretched, then  he  suddenly  shouted : 
"  Get  away  from  there !" 
Tom  started.  "What  for?"  he 
queried,  a  light  of  rebellion  flaring  into 
his  eyes.  "  Ain't  you  through  with  your 
supper?    You  been  at  it  long  enough." 

"  You  see  me  eatin',  don't  you?  After 
I  get  fed  up  and  my  teeth  picked  I  got 
all  my  dishes  to  wash." 

"  That  wasn't  our  arrangement. 
"  It  was  so." 

"You'll  eat  all  night,"  Tom  com- 
plained almost  tearfully.  "You'll  set 
there  and  gorge  till  you  bust." 

"That's  my  privilege.  I  don  t  aim 
to  swaller  my  grub  whole.  I'm  shy  a 
few  teeth  and  some  of  the  balance  don  t 
meet,  so  I  can't  consume  vittles  like  1  was 

a  pulp  mill.    I  didn't  start  this  row " 

"Who  did?"  .      ,„ 

"  Now,   ain't   that   a   fool   question  .■' 
Jerry    leaned    back     comfortably     and 
began  an  elaborate  vacuum-cleaning  pro- 
cess of  what  teeth  he  retained.     "  Who 


starts  all  our  rows  if  I  don't?  No.  I  m 
as  easy  goin'  as  a  greased  eel,  and  niost 
anybody  can  get  along  with  me.  But 
tread  on  my  tail  and  I  swop  ends,  pronto. 
That's  me.  I  go  on  my  even  way,  biit 
I  live  up  to  my  bargains  and  I  see  to  it 
that  others  do  the  same.  You  get  away 
from  that  stove !" 

Tom  abandoned  his  purpose  and  with 
the  resignation  of  a  martyr  returned  to 
teeter  upon  the  edge  of  his  bunk. 
He  remained  there,  glum,  malevolent, 
watchful,  until  his  cabin  mate  had  lei- 
surely cleared  the  table,  washed  and  put 
away  his  dishes;  then  with  a  sigh  of 
fat  repletion,  unmistakably  intended  as 
a  provocation,  had  lit  his  pipe  and 
stretched  himself  luxuriously  upon  his 
bed. 

Even  then  Tom  made  no  move.  He 
merely  glowered  at  the  recumbent  figure 
Jerry  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke,  then  waved 
a  generous  gesture. 

"  Now  then,  fly  at  it,  Mr.  Linton,"  he 
said  sweetly.  "  I've  et  my  fill :  I've  had 
an  ample  sufficiency;  I'm  through  and 
in  for  the  night." 

"  Oh,  no  vou  ain't !  You  get  up  and 
wash  that  skillet."  Mr.  Quirk  started 
guiltily.  "  Hustle  your  creaking  joints 
and  scrub  it  out."  „ 

"  Pshaw !     I  only  fried  a  slice 

"  Scrub  it !"  Linton  ordered. 
This  command  Jerry  obeyed,  although 
it  necessitated  heating  more  water,  a 
procedure  which,  of  course,  he  malici- 
ously prolonged.  "  Waited  till  I  was  aU 
spread  out,  didn't  you,"  he  sneered  as 
he  stooped  over  the  wood-box.  That  s 
like  you.  Some  pet)ple  are  so  small- 
calibred  they'd  rattle  around  in  a  gnat  s 
bladder  like  a  mustard-seed  in  a  baSs- 

drum."  ^  ,,..'!-_ 

"  I'm  particular  who  I  eat  after,     i  om 
said,  "  so  be  sure  vou  scrub  it  clean. 

"  Thought  you'd  spoil  my  smoke. 
Well  I  can  smoke  standin'  on  my  head 
and  'enjoy  it."  There  was  a  silence 
broken  only  by  the  sound  of  Jerrys 
labours.  At  last  he  spoke  "  Once  again 
I  repeat  what  I  told  you  yesterday:  1 
took  the  words  out  of  your  own  mouth. 
You  said  the  woman  was  a  hellion-— —_ 
"  I  never  did.  Even  if  I  had  I  wouldn  t 
allow  a  comparative,  stranger  to  apply 
such  an    epithet    to    a    member  of  my 

family."  .     ,     ,         •  .^ 

"You   did   say   it.     And   she   am  t   a 
member  of  your  family." 
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Tom's  jaws  snapped.  "  If  patience  is 
a  virtue,"  he  declared  in  quivering  anger, 
"  I'll  slide  into  heaven  on  skids.  Assas- 
sination ought  not  to  be  a  crime;  it's 
warranted,  like  a'oating  a  nuisance:  it 
ain't  even  a  misdemeanour — sometimes 
i?he  was  a  noble  woman " 

"  Hellion !  I  got  it  on  the  authority 
of  her  own  husband — ^>'ou!" 


Tom  rose  and  stamped  over  to  the 
stove,  he  slammed  its  door  and  clattered 
the  coffee-pot  to  d'-own  this  hateful  per- 
sistence. Having  had  the  last  word,  as 
usual,  Jerry  retreated  in  satisfaction  to 
his  bed  and  stretched  his  aching  frame 
upon  it. 

{To    be    continued    in    our    nert  number 

October  I»,  191S.) 


FINANCIAL   NOTES. 


The  assent  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee on  Bank  Amalgamations,  the  Trea- 
sury, the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fresh  Issues  of  Capital,  had 
to  be  obtained  before  the  fusion  of  the 
London  Provincial  and  South-VVestern 
Bank  with  Barclay's  Bank  Ltd.,  could  be 
authorised  by  shareholders  of  the  insti- 
tutions indicated.  The  amalgamated 
bank,  which  will  trade  under  the  name 
of  Barclay's  Banks  Ltd..  will  rank 
amongst  the  largest  in  the  world,  with 
an  issued  capital  of  £12,679,444,  of 
which  £7,289,444  will  be  paid  up,  a  re- 
serve fund  of  £6.000.000,  and  deposits 
largely  exceeding  £200,000,000,  Barclay's 
having  held  £129,000,000  at  the  end  of 
last  vear,  and  the  Provincial  about 
£80,000,000. 


Commenting  upon  the  Excess  Profits 
Tax  in  Britain,  The  London  Financial 
Times  of  26th  July,  states: — "  We  have 
now  had  some  years'  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  excess  profits  duty,  first, 
at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent.,  then  at  60  per 
cent.,  and  latterly  at  SO  per  cent.,  and  to 
those  in  any  way  familiar  with  its  work- 
ing the  results  are  known  to  have  been 
by  no  means  so  satisfactory  as  the  or- 
dinary citizen,  who  judges  simply  by  the 
enormous  amounts  which  it  turns  in  to 
the  revenue,  probably  imagines.  As  to 
its  productiveness  there  is  no  doubt.  .  .  . 
As  a  revenue  producer,  it  has  certainly 
not  been  a  failure."  The  writer  then 
points  out  objections  which  experience 
has  brought  to  light.  He  says  "  the  most 
obvious  is  the  absolute  injustice  of  the 
tax  in  its  incidence,  and  the  severe  ham- 
per it  imposes  upon  the  starting  of  new 
enterprises.  .  .  .  \\'ith  the  duty  at  80  per 
cent,  the  usual  incentive  for  economy  in 
working  very  largely  vanishes.  .  .  .  There 


is  little  doubt  that  the  tax  has  operated 
to  materially  increase  the  cost  of  nearly 
all  manufactured  articles." 


In  an  address  before  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sir  Lionel  Phil- 
lips declared  that  gold  was  likely  to  play 
a  great  part  in  restoring  the  financial 
situation,  pending  the  time  when  com- 
modities, which  would  answer  the  same 
piirpose,  could  be  produced  or  absorbed. 
Gold  was  the  best  means  of  storing 
immediately  available  resources.  It 
helped  to  regulate  foreign  exchanges, 
was  necessary  as  support  for  paper  cur- 
rency and  the  credit  system,  and  it  played 
some  part  in  the  rate  of  interest.  The 
great  necessity  was  a  constant  stream 
of  raw  gold,  so  as  to  avert  a  further  in- 
crease in  the  paper  currency- 

"  We  fully  recognise  the  very  valuable 
sei-vices  which  the  bank  (Bank  of  Eng- 
land) has  in  various  ways  rendered  to 
the  Government  during  the  war.  .  .  .  but 
it  appears  to  us  clear  that  the  services  of 
the  bank  do  not  justify  remuneration 
such  as  they  have  been  obtaining,  and  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that,  as  the 
result  of  the  inquiries  and  representa- 
tions of  our  Sub-Committee,  the  bank 
has  now  oft'ered  to  enter  into  a  revised 
agreement  with  the  Treasury  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war  period,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  secure  a  total  reduction  of 
£750,000  (in  addition  to  further  small 
reductions  in  respect  of  Treasury  bills) 
in  its  remuneration  for  the  financial  year 
1917-18,  and  an  equally  large,  or  larger, 
reduction  for  the  current  year,  unless 
new  conditions  arise."  (Report  of  Bri- 
tish Select  Committee  on  National  Ex- 
penditure.) 


The   Art   of   Portrait  Taking   has   been   developed  to  its 
fullest   extent   in   these    up-to-date   times. 

BURLINGTON  STUDIOS  have  the  advantage  of  every  possible 
mechanical  aid,  handled  by  a  staflF  of  portrait  producers  whose  capable 
efforts  result  in  portraits  full  of  charm,  dignity  and  tone.  Our  readers 
cannot  do  better  than  pay  the  BURLINGTON  STUDIOS  a  visit.  Their 
address   is   294-    Boiirke    Street,    Me'boUrnfi. 

Hildyard    Patent    Steel- 
Wheeled   Wfiigons 

Used  alt  over  Australia.    Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wagons, 

Orchard  Wagons,    Spring  Wagons.     Tyres  any  width. 

Wheels  any  height.     Prompt  delivery. 

Send  for  Catalogue  To-day. 

HILDYARD    WAGON    WORKS 

Kensington,    Melbourne 


After  Death 

Containing  Further  Letters  from  Julia. 

This  book  has  been  as  light  from  be- 
yond the  g^rave  to  many  'bereaved  per- 
sonE,  bring-ing'  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  the  srreat 
darkness  of  the  valley  of  death. 

This    Edition    oontains    a    new    Preface 
Writtan  by  the  Late  W.  T.  STEAD. 

Strongly  Boaad  is  doth.     5».  pott  fr««. 

Send    orders   enclosing   e,!-    to 
The  Manager,  Stead's  Review, 

182  Colilns  Street,  Melbourne. 


WHY  NOT  ? 

If  you  like  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
ask  us  to  send  a  sample  copy 
to  a  friend  you  think  would 
like  it  too.  We  would  be  glad 
to  do  so  with  your  compliment*. 

Send  Name* 
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Lift  Off  Sore  Corns 
With  Finger  Tips 

Like   Aladdin's  Magic 

LIKE  Aladdin's  magic,  is  the  touch  of 
Frozol-Ice  on  a  sore,  tender  corn,  or 
tough,  painful  callous.  All  peun 
vanishes  at  once,  and  soon,  you  discover 
it  so  shrivelled  and  loose  you  can  lift  it 
off  with  the  finger  tips. 

Frozol-Ice  is  the  invention  of  a  wizard  in 
chemistry.  Only  a  few  drops,  costing  but 
a  trifle,  are  ample  to  free  the  feet  from 
every  hard  or  soft  corn,  corns  between 
toes,  or  callouses,  without  hurting  one  wee 
bit,  and  with  absolute  safety. 
This  new  drug,  whilst  somewhat  sticky, 
dries  instantly,  and  never  'inflames  or 
irritates  surrounding  healthy  skin. 


ASK    FOR 


Frozol-Ice  is  mak- 
ing tens  of  thou- 
sands of  corn  suf- 
ferers laugh  with 
glee.  Three  drops, 
aad^Prcsto !  That 
corn   in  doomed  I 

And  all  so'  easy — 
simplicity  itself  I 
Don't  delay  another 
day. 

AT   CHEMIST'S 
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THE  NEW 

Summer  Fashions 


AT 


Anthony  Horderns' 


The  PROBLEM  confronting  niany  ladies  of  HOW  to 
DRESS  FASHIONABLY  YET  ECONOMICALLY  will  be 
SOLVED  by  MAKING  their  SELECTIONS  at 

Anthony  Horderns' 

In  the  FASHION  SHOWROOMS  at  the  NEW  PALACE 
EMPORIUM  the  TREND  of  the  NEW  SUMMER 
FASHIONS  is  FAITHFULLY  DEPICTED,  both  in  CUT 
and  WEAVE. 

ANTHONY  HORDERNS'  PORTFOLIO  of  SPRING  and 
SU.  jMER  fashions  ILLUSTRATES  the  PREVAILING 
STYLES,  and  POINTS  the  WAY  to  ECONOMICAL 
DRESSING.  A  COPY  of  this  INTERESTING  PUBLICA- 
TION will  be  SENT  POST  FREE  for  the  asking.  SEND 
FOR  IT  NOW ! 


Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 

o-iy  Universal  Provider,  BnckfieH  Hill,  Sydney 

New  Palace  bmponam  '       ^  ■' 


niank  70«i  tor  menUonlns  Bt««d'*  R«Tle«r  wQen  writing  to  •dTertuen. 


.'il<ud'f    llii-irv,    B/lOllS. 


TRY    THIS 


TRUE  HAIR  GROWER 

Free  of  Charge 
COSTS   NOTHING    TO   TRY 

This  World-Renowned   Preparation    continues  to   produce   remarkable  results. 
Not  only  grows  New  Hair,  but  removes  Dandruff  and  stops  hair  from  falling. 

A  Womaii  to  be  pretty  must  have  pretty  hair. 
There  is  a  subtle  charm  about  beautiful  hair  that 
lends  more  to  personal  adornment  than  ail  the  sk:!] 
of  all  the  beauty  doctors  combined.  Ttie  hair  need 
not  be  of  extraordinary  or  abnormal  length,  bai 
it  mu8t  have  that  distinctiveness  of  appearance 
that  comes  from  intelligent  care,  and  is  the  result 
of   perfect   hair  health. 

The  most  cultured  ladies  in  every  community  use 
John  Craven  Burleigh's  True  Hair  Grower,  and 
when  you  aee  a  head  of  hair  that  glistens  with 
beiiuty  and  is  radiant  with  life,  it  is  a  fi'iry 
good  ind  cation  that  this  excellent  preparation  has 
been  used. 

Read  what  Mrs.  Tanner  says : — 

Carlton   Park   Parade. 

Carlton.    N.S  W 
John    Craven    Burleigh,    321    Pitt  Street. 
Dear    Sir. — 
Having    used    your    True    Hair    Grower,    both    for 
myself    and    little    girl,    I    "an    honestly    recommend 
it   to    anyone.      It  has    prevented    the   fallincr  on'    of 
my     hair,     and    at    the    same    time    it    has     grown 
longer,   and   mv    little  girl   haa   a    nice  head   of    hair 
now,    for    which    we  owe    the    thanks    of    your    True 
Hair   Grower. 

At  two  years  of  age  she  h-id  no  hair  to  s<"eT'' 
of  at  all,  f»nd  row  she  "s  onlv  3^  vcts  o'd.  and  h->a 
a  nice  head  of  hair,  idmirod  by  everyone. 

Erc'osed  you  will  find  photo,  of  rryself  and  child 
which  you  can  use  with  this  letter  as  you  thin) 
flt.  Yours^cr-'v 

fr  ET^TK    M.    TAN>'BR. 
"'"-''  -^      — '  ■  -. 

Great  Distribution  of  Ffei-lSamples 

If  you  are  tronbled  with  DANDRUFF,  PALLING  HAIR.  ITOHINESS  OF  THE  SOALP  f  ,■ 
BAI.DNEiSS.  If  your  hair  is  thin,  or  if  it  lacks  that  natural  hrightness  and  lustre  th:it  yot' 
would  like,  write  me  ti>day  for  a  FREE  TRIAL  of  my  True  Hair  Grower.  Simply  irlil'-ss 
as  hetow,  and  enclose  3d.  in  stamps  to  cover  postage,  and  the  packet  will  be  sent  under  plaii 
cover. 

JOHN  CRAVEN  BURLEIGH  (Dept.  164),  321  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 
FREE    COUPON 

FALLING    HAIR,    BALDNESS,    DANDRUFF,    ITCHING,    etc. 

JOHN   ORAVEN-BTJBIjEIGH   (Dept.   164).  321    Pitt   Street.   Sydney. 

Please  send  me  by  return  i-ost  a.  Free  Trial  of  your  True  Hair  Grower  and  Shampoo  P   v  ' 
I   enclose  S  atampi   to   oover   postage, 

NAME 
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What  ^ 
Tim©  do  to 
Yoiur  Qar? 


EVERY  motorist  must  face  the  above 
question. 
At  the  end  of  twelve  months  the 
value  of  your  car  will  depend  almost  wholly 
upon  the  condition  of  your  motor. 

That  will  depend  mainly  on  the  lubricat- 
ing oil  you  have  used. 

Motor-wear  is  not  accidental.  It  results 
from  friction. 

Excessive  friction  is  bounJ  to  follow  'he  us  •  of 
an  oil  whose  '  'body ' '  is  unsuited  to  your  feed 
system,  or  whose  quality  is  of  a  low  tjbricating 
efficieicy. 

Motors  differ. 

No  short-cut  method  can  determine  the 
oil  best  suited  to  your  feed  reqairi.-ments. 

The  construction  of  your  motor  must  be 
analysed  and  carefully  considered. 

We  have  undertaken  this  serious 
problem  with  a  thoroughness  that  has 
established  our  standing  in  the  general 
lubricating  field. 

Each  year  we  carefully  analyse  the  motor 
of  eac'i  make  of  automobile.  Based  on 
this  motor  analysis,  and  on  practical  ex- 
perience, we  specify  in  a  Lubricating  Chart 
(printed  in  part  in  this  advertisement)  the 
grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  best  suited  to 
your  car. 

You  should  insist  on  having  that  grade. 
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I  Mobiloils 

I  A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

I  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  are  sold  by  dealers  and 

I  garages  everywhere.     In  buying,  it  is  safest 

I  to  purchase  in  original  packages.  Look  for 

I  the  Red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 

I     VaciMJiim  Oil  Co,  Pty,  Ltd, 

I  Throughout  Australasia 

I        Specia  isls   in    the    rnanufacture   of   higb-orij* 
I  lubricants  for  every  class  of  machinery 
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Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 

Cxptanalioi.  —  Thi:  lour  gndn  of  GarjCTile  Mofailoili  for  tngmc  lubtKaiioft. 

I-u'iiioi   'i>  remove   iitr  cjrtwn.   »re  — 

CargoyU  Mobiloil  "A"         Car,.,/*  M^bil^l  •'BB" 

In  iht  chin   below   rh*  l«rrT  oppotiie  the  caf  initcitB  the  tnAt  of  Caraovie 

Wi;bil".'.  ihji   ihc^jld  be  uied.        For  eiumple    "A"  meiiu  Cwforle  MobtltHl 

"A-.  -BB     meani  Gjrtoyl.:  Mob.lo.1  "BB.'    ett- 

|t  ihtHilJ  be  undeiitcx^d    [K»i  ••«   quote   here  only  s  portion  of  the  diirt  of 

RctommenJjnon,.  whuh   cmerj  all  modcU  of  Iwch  plewMTe  wnd  eomraerciil 
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